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THE HEIR OF LITTLE BRANDON: 
i 


I was coming home from a year’s hard 
service in the Peninsula, having obtain- 
ed a few months’ leave of absence from 
my regiment on account of my wounds 
and consequent ill health. We had been 
beating off Falmouth for three days, 
hourly expecting that a change in the 
wind would enable us once more to set 
foot on the soil of Old England, and yet 
hourly disappointed. I had retired to 
rest on the evening of the third day, 
fully anticipating that ere I awoke again 
the packet would have reached its desti- 
nation; and | was roused on. the fourth 
morning by sounds that convinced me my 
anticipation was correct. It was about 
five o’clock, on a fine summer’s morning, 
when I was effectually startled out of a 
pleasant dream by the jargon of many 
tongues of various nations, and in various 
keys, sufficiently proving that their pos- 
sessors were all eager about their own 
business, and every one determined to 
have his own affairs settled before any 
body else. One voice, however, was 
high above the rest—bawling in a tone 
at once loud, full, sonorous, and guttural : 
“* My tronk will pe all in pieces; you 
shall not open all my cuts ;—my cuts are 
all honorable cuts!” I speedily made 
my appearance on deck, and discovered 
that the man with the strong voice was a 
powerful Italian, quite an anomaly, when 
considered in connexion with the rest of 
his countrymen ; and I learnt from bye- 
standers that the cuts of which he spoke 
were not wounds, as a casual hearer 
might have imagined, but foreign goods, 
muslins, German stuffs, and a few ralua- 
ble trinkets. The man had before 
struck me as having such an appearance 
of honesty and candour—and s0 much 
John Bullishness in his size, corpulency, 
and features, that he gave me a perfect 
idea of an Italianized Englishman. It 
seemed he had neverbefore made a foreign 
venture, and was entirely unacquainted 
with the scene which invariably succeeds 
an arrival from foreign parts at an Eng- 
lish sea-port ; so that he looked on the 
scrutinizing investigation of the custom- 
house officers like a man indignant at a 
sudden invasion from robbers too strong 
for successful resistance. He had refus- 
ed to give them the keys of his trunk, 
(for it was thrice locked,) and they were 
on the point of wrenching it open when 
he had made the exclamation I have 
mentioned. The man (like most of tru- 
ly honest people) had no idea but that 
his word would go as far with the offi- 
cers as it-had gone with his neighbours at 
home, and it required all my skill to sa- 
tisfy his mind that inspection was absolut- 
ly necessary. At length he gave up his 
keys, with the remark that ‘ odders might 
deceive them, but he wod not ;’—thus 
continuing to adhere to that conviction of 
purity of motive which so often prevents 
an honest man from seeing that he is un- 
ne the exception, and not the 
rule. 

After he had been informed that there 
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was nothing contraband in his trunk, he 
approached me and asked me in the same 
open manner which he had hitherto used, 
‘if 1 wode go into the town with him, as 
he was niver, for a long time, in England.” 
I was as pleased to do this as he was to 
ask me, and as soon as the custom-house 
gentlemen were done with me, we order- 
ed our luggage to an hotel, and thither 1 
conducted my new companion. He 
laughed and talked by the way as if we 
had been acquainted for twenty years. 
It delighted me that I had fallen on so 
agreeable a gentleman.—Indeed 1 was 
more incredulous every moment about 
his being an Italian at all, though I had 
been constantly assured on board the 
packet that he wasso. We breakfasted 
together and during our repast | observ- 
ed, in an inquisitive manner, that he 
would be going to London of course. 
**No! No!” said he, ‘ ltmust jeorney to 
Little Brandon, in Warwickshire!” At 
this | had sundry misgivings about what 
could be his object. I knew that the 
war had occasioned many suspicious cha- 
racters to get into the kingdom, and | 
wondered what any man who had mer- 
cantile views, and who had told me that 
he had not before been in England, could 
have to do at an obscure village in a dis- 
tant county, (for 1 took it he used the 
words * niver for a long time,”’ as an idi- 
om to express his total ignorance of the 
country,) I began to think that he must 
have some special directions to Little 
Brandon; and when I''recallected its vicini- 
ty to the great manufactories for arms, 
then in full employment, | could not bat 
think the Italian’s destination the result 
of some previous plan which had an im- 
portant and secret purpose. But when! 
thought of the perfect honesty and open- 
ness of heart of his manner, | again lost 
all complacency for my suspicions. We 
were too much fatigued to think of walk- 
ing out, and I proposed a game at chess. 
This my companion readily agreed to ; 
but when a chessboard was produced he 
exclaimed, as we were placing the pieces: 
** Now you will be Fellesley—Uellesley, 
and I will be Buonaparte.”’ I imagined 
I saw a sarcastic smile on his face as he 
made the remark. Indeed the longer we 
sat together the more | reflected on my- 
self for thus wilfully becoming the associ- 
ate of aman of whom I knew nothing. 
Yet, when I looked on his face again, | 
could console myself with the thought 
that the most shrewd and suspicious per- 
sons in existence might associate with 
him, and never conceive the possibility of 
his being any thing but what that face it- 
self betrayed—a man of an open, frank, 
generous nature. We played for about 
an hour and a half, during which time I 
had often observed waiters and others re- 
peatedly opening’the door and again shut- 
ting it, as if they had mistaken the room. 
This so seldom occurs to a vexatious ex- 
tent in a well-regulated inn, that 1 was on 
the point of ringing the bell to inquire 
the reason of such intrusions when the 
door opened again, and a gentleman in 
black, and wearing powder, made his ap- 
pearance. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “1 
am sorry to disturb you, but I do it from 
a sense of duty. A letter from the Sec- 
retary of State’s office has been in my 
possession for some days, describing a 
spy in the French service who was to 
land here, and it gives me pain to say 
that this gentleman (pointing to my new- 


\Englishman, as I had originally supposed 


ly acquired friend) fully answers the des- 
cription!”? This was a thunder clap of 
confirmation to my suspicions. I was 
about to state the particulars of my ac- 
quaintance with the spy, and to make my 
retreat as well as | could, when the. gen- 
tleman continued, ‘‘I am a magistrate of 
the town, gentlemen, and | trust you will 
make due allowances for my necessary 
precautions when | request that you will 
both accompany me to the office of the 
Secretary of State himself. I could take 
the usual examinations on the spot ; but 
a personal investigation by the Secretary 
is much more satisfactory.’”’ The con- 
sternation of my companion was extreme. 
He was as pale as death, and said noth- 
ing distinctly, but muttered oaths and ex- 
clamations about spies and the liberty of 
England. His not attempting to state his 
precise rank and objects confirmed me 
more and more in the idea that 1 had 
fallen into evil company. 

We travelled by post, and soon arriv- 
ed in London, and atthe Secretary’s office. 
The Secretary was there, and he pro- 
ceeded immediately to examine us. | 
briefly related how I had become ac- 
quainted with the Italian; and I dwelt 
particularly on his open and candid na- 
ture. At this the Italian himself cried 
out with a burst: ‘‘ And I am an honest 
man—lI am an honest man—co wid me to 
Little Brandon, and youshall see 1 am an 
honest man.”’ The Secretary turned to 
him and inqmred how he became so well 
acquainted with the. English language ? 
‘1 was learnt it by a relation from Eng- 
land.” 

Why have you come to England as a 
merchant, with a trunk of goods, which 
will not pay you after the duties are de- 
ducted ? 

Ohoh! Iam no marshand. There is 
a mistake. I brought cuts for prasents 
for the people of Little Brandon. 1am 
no marshand. 

What have you to do with Little Bran- 
don ? 

I ave an estate at Little Brandon. 

The Under Secretary here muttered 
something to the Secretary about the alien 
act, which the Secretary seemed to con- 
sider premature, but the remark was 
overheard by tbe Italian. 

Alien act!—Alien act! You wod not 
send a contryman away. I aman English 
man. Co wid me to Little Brandon and 
you shall see. My modder was born at 
Salerno, but 1 was born at Little Brandon; 
and my fadder’s name was Tomlinson, and 
my name is Tomlinson. 

This Was said with all the rapid utter- 
ance and indignant honesty of a true 
Englishman. Indeed if it had been said 
in any other country, or with any other 
accent, it would have been still the evi- 
dent ebullition of a full-hearted fellow, 
as like an Englishman as possible. The 
Italian (or I must say now, the Italian 


him to be,) had hardly allowed himself 
time to take breath when he pulled outa 
pocket book, and opening the clasp, hand- 
ed it with its untouched contents to the 
Secretary, exclaiming with the same ra- 
pid tone as he did so:—‘‘ Hoo! hoo! 
hoo! (a cry like an owl struck with as- 
tonishment, if you can imagine such a 
thing) here are the prooves—the prooves 
—the prooves.”” ‘The Secretary examin- 
ed the documents, instantly apologized to 
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have been a mistake, as Mr. Tomlinson 
had imagined, and actually concluded by 
inviting us to dinner! 

It was one of those pleasant private 
dinners, where dignity and situation are 
thrown almost entirely aside. We dis- 
covered, in the course of conversation, 
that the Italian’s estate was very consider- 
able, and that it was in the neighbour- 
hood of a seat of the right hon. secreta~ 
ry, who had so far condescend as to invite 
us to his hospitable board. I began to 
think that my encountering the Italian 
might, in the end, prove a good means of 
my advancement in my profession, but ? 
had not time to mature my conceptions 
on that point before we took our leave. 

When we left the house, Mr. Tomlin- 
son pressed me to go with him to some 
hotel, and he strongly urged the Falmouth 
magistrate, who had accompanied us to 
the house of the minister to continue of 
our party. We accepted the invitation ; 
and when we were fairly seated over a 
a light supper, Mr. T'omlinson insistéd 
on my going with him to Little Brandon. 

** As you haf soffered for me,” said he, 
* vou shall haf a return for it, and you 
shall co wid me to Little Brandon.’”” The 
Falmouth magistrate promised to see our 
trunks safely transmitted to Little Bran- 
don from Falmouth by an early convey- 
ance, and I accepted the good-hearted 
man’s invitation to spend a few days un- 
der his hospitable roof. 

Next morning we proceeded. As we 
travelled leisurely slong Mr. Tomlinson 
frequently sighed. As he seemed gene- 
rally happy, this sighing excited my. curi- 
osity, and at length I took the liberty of 
asking if any misfortune preyed upon his 
mind that it was in my power to alleviate. 
“No, my friend, nothing that you can 
ment, nothing that you can ment. I will 
tell you what is my crief. When | was 
at Italy, I ad a daughtere, a fair daughtere, 
and she was mas and my tarling, and 
the ope of my life, and the shild of my 
fortune ; and she ad a boy (her hosband 
was gone, pore man!)-—and he was her 
joy, and he was my joy, because he was 
hers. Pore little boy! Little. Sharley, 
my Jefe! Sharley! Sharley! Sharley! 
(the last words he spoke with a rapidity 
of utterance, as if he were afraid to speak 
them, and yet compelled by fate to mingle 
the expressions with his tears, which 
now flowed down his cheeks without any 
effort on his part to wipe them off. )}—** My 
daughtere and Sharley and the norse went 
to the sea-shore in the fine wedder, ande 
pirate—a dam-blagkguard pirate—a cor- 
sair, from Tunis, put ashore a boat, and 
toke away the norse and my Sharley ! Oh, 
dam-pirate! Oh, my Sharley! (And 
the tears flowed still faster than before.) 
Oh, dam-pirate! It broke my daugh- 
tere’s heart, and she died, and my Shar- 
ley was gone, and my daughtere was 
gone, and I was left alone—one misera- 
ble old fool-basheler. My Sharley was 
tree year old, and itis tree year since 
they toke him away from us! But he 
will never come back. He was a fine 
boy. They will make a Torque of him! 
They will make a grand Torgue of him! 
Oh, my Sharley! my Sharley!” The 
idea which my good friend had conceiv- 
ed of his ‘‘ Sharley’s” being made a grand 
Turk almost made me smile, through 
every attempt to console the poor dis- 
consolate bachelor—or, rather, widower, 








both of us, stated that there must, indeed, 


for I saw reason enough to/believe that 











he had been married, and that bis use of 
the word bachelor was merely that of a 
person not perfectly acquainted with the 
{anguage, to express his present single- 
ness. 1 endeavoured, as well as I could. 
to administer comfprt to him, and to as- 
sure him that the poor boy might be easi- 
ly ransomed, by the influence of the sec- 
vetary of state, whose friendship we hac 
so singularly experienced. 

We arrived at Little Brandon without 
any incident worth notice. The mansion 
of my friend was one of those commo- 
dious, middle-aged edifices, neither in- 
conveniently gothic, nor unromantically 
modern. It was just such a place as | 
could wish to enjoy myself in; and the 
neighbours in the adjoining village were 
as pleasant as the mansion itself. My 
friend seemed to have known something 
of their dispositions before his arrival, 





for he appreciated most of their charac- 
ters, as if by intuition. 1 soon discover- 
ed that my supposition was right. He 
had been in habits of correspondence 
with the curate, a Mr. Smithers, and 
with the doctor of the place, a Mr. Nix- 
on, as well as his own steward, and we 
were all as cordial together in two or 
three days as if we had lived half acen- 
tury in each other’s company. 

About a week had elapsed since our 
arrival at Little Brandon, when Mr. Tom- 
linson one morning began to storm most 
violently about the non-arrival of our 
trunks from Falmouth. He most vehe- 
mently insisted that ‘‘ the blacksilk- pow- 
der-head of a sneaking spy-seeker at Fal- 
mouth bad kept our tronk for his troble.”’ 
While he was in an ecstasy of abuse at 
the idea of being robbed by a Falmouth 
magistrate, a servant brought in a packet 
of letters and papers. Mr. Tomlinson 
immediately selected one from Falmouth, 
and gave it into my hand, with a re- 
quest that I would read it, and see what 
the blacksilk-powder-head had to say for 
himself. lread the letter, and was re- 
peatedly interrupted by Mr. ‘Tomliason’s 
ejaculations : 

* Sir, 

I have to apologize for not having 
before this time sent off the trunks you 
entrusted to my cure—[ay! ay! he'll 
keep my tronk for his troble ;|—but a sin- 
gular circumstance has occurred, which 
renders it necessary that I should com- 
municate with you. [Ay! something 
contraband in it, I suppose, as a reason 
for his keeping it.] The trunks were at 
the carrier’s warehouse, ready to be 
put into the waggon, when a little boy, 
{a little boy! oh, Sharley! Sharley !} 
in passing through the yard, suddenly ran 
to the large black trunk, which I presume 
belongs to yourself, and began to dance 

‘upon it. [Eh! eh! eh! ah! ah! ho 
hoiti! ho hoiti! Sharley! Sharley! Shar- 
ley! It most be my Sharley. Is it not my 
Sharley ? Don't you think it is my Shar- 
ley? Little boy dancing on my box! I 
danced Sharley on it every day! Oh! 
Sharley ! Sharley! Sharley! Here he 
began to dance bimself, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty | could get him to 
hear the rest of the letter.] (‘The ma- 
gistrate proceeded :) The boy being one 
of a troop belonging to an itinerant per- 
former, it was at first thought he had 
mounted the large trunk merely to exbi- 
bit some of his feats to the best advan- 
tage. But he could not be withdrawn 
from it. He danced on it—he felt all the 
brass nails on it over and over again— 
and when they attempted to drag him 
away, he clung to it, and wept in a most 
heart-breaking manner. He was asked 
the reason of this, but he could not ex- 
plain it. The persons who saw it appre- 
hended the leader of the troop, thinking 
the child might have been stolen, and 
brought him before me. 
a light complexion, has beautiful blue 
eyes, a fine expression of countenance, 
{Mr. Tomlinson repeated this description 
every word of it as I read it.]—and ap- 


but burst into a convulsive passion of 
tears and exclamations, and danced about 
the room, weeping and crying Sharley, 
Sharley, Sharley, like a madman.}—I 
thought it necessary to communicate this 
to you, in order that if you know any 
thing of any such child, you may inform 
me. Of course | detain your trunk till 
| hear from you. The trunk of the other 
gentleman is fowarded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Mark Jameson. 


This was enough for Mr. Tomlinson. 
“We'll co to Falmouth, my boy— we'll 
co to Falmouth, and bring home little 
Sharley. It es little Sharley! Sharley ! 
Sharley !” and he began to dance about 
so lightly and merrily, that one might 
have thought he was little ‘ Sharley”’ 





himself. 1 advised bim above all things 
to moderate his joy, as it might happen 
that this was only a singular coincidence; 
and to encourage an expectation which 
might meet with a serious disappointment, 
might be of grievous injury to bis health. 
My efforts to calm him, however, were 
vain. It could be nobody but little Shar- 
ley, Sharley, Sharley, and he would go 
to Falmouth directly. Atlength, I yield- 
ed to his humour, and we set off for Fal- 
mouth. On our road he talked of noth- 
ing but his Sharley. ‘* Light complexion 
—blue eyes—fine expression; but he 
did not mention corls—now, my Sharley 
wasallcorly. His air was beautiful natu- 
ral corls. Oh, if it should not be my 





The child is of 


Sharley !” 

We arrived at the house of the magis- 
trate. The whole troop were summon- 
ed. The little boy had not a curl on his 
head. He had been exactly described 
in the letter of the magistrate. As soon 
as he saw Mr. Tomlinson, however, he 
rushed towards him, and cried out, ‘* fa- 
ther! father!” Mr. Tomlinson sobbed, 
and was at first incapable of utterance. 
At last, however, he cried out that he 


drew forth his daughter’s minature from 
his bosom, at sight of which the little fel- 
low exclaimed: * That is my mother— 
that is my mother!” I had still consid- 
erable doubt, however, that Mr. Tomlin- 
son had discovered his own grand child, 
and my doubt was almost ripened into 
certainty, when the Italian who was the 
owner of the troop ulleged in his defence, 
that the child called almost every person 
father and mother that he saw. 
of this he brought forward many reputa- 
ble people of the town, who declared 
that the boy had called them his parents. 
The man observed, on the child’s danc- 
ing on the trunk, that such trunks were 
common in Italy—that he had one at Ra- 
venna, whence he came—and that it was 
because the trunk was Italian, not because 
it had beeu any identical trunk he had 
formerly seen, that the boy was delight. 
ed to dance upon it. Mr. Tomlinson 
could not deny this statement as to Italian 
trunks ; and the pallid countenance and 
heart-broken manner with which he ac- 


was **his modder’s own picture,” andj} 
> 





In proof 





knowledged the truth of the Ltalian}s state- 
ment, confirmed what I had dhticipated 
of the effect of disappointment on his 
agitated frame. The man adduced anoth- 
er piece of evidence. He showed the 
boy’s arm, and upon it there was a deep 
scar, apparently the consequence of a 
burn at a very early age. He observed, 
that that was a mark by which he recog- 
nised his own child, and he asked Mr. 
Tomlinson if he had any means of know- 
ing the child he had lost. Mr. Tomlin- 
son answered in the negative, as with a 
more mournful countenance than ever, 
he appeared to be giving up piece by 
piece of the evidence in favour of the 
darling probability he bad cherished. 

All the evidence had been examined, 
and we were preparing to withdraw, hav- 
ing given up all hope—at least, 1 had— 
though my friend appeared still to cling 











pears very sensible for his age, which 1 











quested that we would afford him the 
pleasure of our company for a few days, 
and alleged as his reason for the request, 
that it appeared to him the case was yet 
by no means clear. He said, he bad ob- 
served something of a more intimate re- 
cognition between Mr. Tomlinson and 
the child, than could naturally have taken 
place with those who were entire stran- 
gers to each other ; and if we would agree 
to remain a short time, he would detain 
the Italian and his troop, and endeavour, 
by further inquiry, to ascertain the truth. 
This added fuel to Mr. Tomlinson’s an- 
ticipations, and they speedily blazed 
again with all their original brightness. 


Jameson re- 


jwhen he was taken away. 
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bed, a locket, which he now produced, 
and which had been about the boy’s neck 
The woman 
was the nurse. She had religiously. con- 
cealed the locket about her as a proof 
of little Charley’s identity, and the man 
nad kept it about him as the best method 
of concealing that identity altogether. 
The man threw himself on the mercy of 
Mr. Tomlinson ; and he told him to get 
about his business for a sconedrell. The 
magistrate explained the circumstance of 
the boy’s hair having no curls, by stating, 
that curls amongst slaves are considered 
by the Moors as a crime against the 
Prophet. ‘ But how in the name of 


‘It is my Sharley !’— he exclaimed, afier||thy grandmodder,” said Tomlinson to the 


we had left the justice room—* it is my 
Sharley! Sharley !’’ Iwas really much 
affected with these occurrences. Sucha 
case had never before happened within 
my recollection. The evidence appear- 
ed strong in favour of my friend, from his 
recognising the boy, and from his like- 
ness to his mother’s picture, but then 
there was more evidence on the other 
side ; and I felt that if the boy should be 
actually my friend’s grandson, there 
would be the greatest difficulty in recov- 
ering him.—lf he should be so, the prin- 
cipal evidence was all against the fact! 
A common-place dribbler in law would 
have called this impossible. But so it 
was. Ifthe boy was in truth the grand- 
son of my friend, at that moment there 
was not a judge inthe world who would 
not have decided the contrary, according 
to the evidence. 

On the fourth day after our arrival, Mr. 
Jameson called us into the justice room. 
The man and his troop were present. 
Mr. J. asked if Mr. T enilineon could 
trace the child at all from the time when 
he was separated from him in Italy. 
** You cannot do that,”’ cried the Italian 
in a very hasty and passionate tone— 
** You cannot do that—his nurse is dead !” 
** Mark that! mark that!- mark that!” 
exclaimed Mr. Tomlinson, quite in a fury 
of conviction—‘‘ He was carried away 
wid his norse.”” The magistrate all this 
time conceived that the boy had been 
stolen by the man (if stolen at all) from 
Italy, and (folding a paper in a particular 
manner) he observed to Mr. Tomlinson : 
“| fear, sir, that though there is some 
slight evidence in your favour, there is 
more against you. This paper, | fear, 
will decide the man’s right to the child. 
Is this (holding a single line of writing 
towards the man)—is this your writing, 
sir?” **Itis,” saidthe man. ‘ Then, 
sir,’ said the magistrate, turning to Mr. 
Tomlinson, *‘ 1 am afraid this is decisive. 
This man and this child are entered 
amongst the aliens arriving, not from 
italy, but from Tunis!” “From Tunis!” 
both Tomlinson and | exclaimed together. 
‘*From Tunis!” again cried Tomlinson, 
almost in hysterics, and ending his joyful 
exclamation with a dance, and a long cry 
of “ Sharley, Sharley, Sharley, Sharley, 
Sharley, Sharley.” It is singular that 
when we are anxious to prove any thing, 
we often omit the most important evi- 
dence. This cry of‘ Sharley, Sharley,” 
electrified the little boy. Tomlinson had 
never thought of using the words at the 
first examination, and now, as soon as 
they were uttered, the little fellow rushed 
to Tomlinson full of filial fondness ; and 
the honest Italian, or Italian-Englishman, 
clasped him in transport in his arms, still 
crying at each embrace, as he drew him 
from him, gazed on him, and then pressed 
him again to his bosom—* Sharley ! 
Sharley !—Sharley ! Sharley !--O, my 








Sharley! my Sharley!” All this was 
inexplicable: mystery to Mr. Jameson. 
It was speedily explained, however. The 
man, when he saw the evidence so com- 
pletely overwhelming him, confessed at 
once that he had brought the boy from 
Tunis with him—that he understood the 
scar in the boy’s arm had been the result 
of an accident during his slavery—that a 


te some fuint anticipation of the fulfilment] woman who had been carried with him 


thief, ‘“‘didst thou get the boy to call 
every body fadder and modder?”” The 
man said he had taught him to do so, in 
order that he might use the argument as 
he had done. ‘ Why, you little doc, 
Sharley !”’ said Tomlinson, ‘see that 
you don’t call my steward your fadder, 
or my housekeeper your modder, or I 


yshall be leaving them your estate, you 


little doc.” 

I spent a week with Tomlinson, and 
during that time, all Little Brandon was 
in a blaze for Mr. Tomlinson’s having re- 
covered his little heir. I should not for- 
get to mention that Tomlinson has since 
procured me a captain’s commission. 


~~ >o- 
ITALIAN HOAXING. 
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In the days of Scheggia, Monaco, and 
Pilucca, (who were choice friends and 
boon companions, and all three masters 
in the art of hoaxing,) there was one 
Neri Chiaramontesi, a man of good birth 
and easy circumstances, but cunning and 
crafty withal, as any of our city in his 
time ; nor was there any who took great- 
er delight in playing off his wit upon 
other persons. This worthy gentleman 
frequently found himself in company with 
the three before-mentioned, at the table 
of my lord Mario Tornaguinci, a knight 
of the Golden Spur, of great wealth 
and worship ; and upon these occasions 
he had not scrupled to perform divers 
feats at the expense of his companions, 
for which they did not dare attempt to 
take any revenge, although very much to 
their displeasure, above all to that of 
Master Scheggia, who murmured greatly 
at being made the butt of so many shafis 
of ridicule. Once upon a time it so hap- 
pened, that as they all were chirping to- 
gether round a good fire at the house of 
this worshipful cavalier (it being then 
in the depth of winter,) discoursing with 
one another about this thing and that, 
says Neri to Scheggia, ‘‘ Here’s a crown 
of gold for you, if you will go directly 
to the house of La Pellegrina, (who was 
a famous courtezan in those days, and had 
come from Bologna,) habited as you are 
now, but having first besmeared your 
face and hands with ink, ard present to 
her this pair of gloves, without utterin 
a syllable.” ‘‘ And here’s a brace o 
crowns for you,” said Scheggia, “if you 
will sally forth, armed cap-a-pie in white 
armour, with a lance on your shoulder, 
to Ceccherino, the mercer’s shop”— 
(which was at that time a noted place of 
rendezvous for all the rich young gallants 
of Florence. )—*‘ In the name of grace,”’ 
replied Neri, laughing, “hand me up 
the two crowns.” ‘Content !’’ answer- 
ed Scheggia ; ‘‘ but hear me !—I require, 
moreover, that whatsoever persons are 
present, you pretend to fall into a furious 
passion with them, and threaten that you 
will make minced meat of them all.” 
‘« Trust me for that,” replied Neri ; “only 
let me see the money.”” Whereupon 
Scheggia forthwith drew out of his purse 
two crowns, fresh from the mint, and 
putting them into the hands of their host, 
“* There they are,” says he, ‘‘in pawn, 
ready to be made over to you, as soon 
as you have accomplished the undertak- 
ing. 
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Neri, full of glee, thinking full surely 
that the two crowns were his own al- 
ready, (and which he valued more high- 
ly than any ten he possessed, thinking 
what a good jest he should have at the 
expense of one who had parted with 
them so lightly,) began forthwith to har- 
ness on his armour—of which there were 
suits enough in the good knight’s mansion 
to fit out a hundred troopers, he being a 
great friend of the elder Lorenzo de 
Medici, who at that time was at the 
head of affairs in Florence ; and, while 
he was so employed, Scheggia, taking 
Monaco and Piluca aside, told them what 
he would have them do, and sent them 
about their business. At length Mas- 
ter Neri having laced his helmet, took 
his lance on his shoulders, and sallied 
forth in the direction of Ceccherino’s 
shop ; but he was forced to move slowly, 
both by reason of the weight of his ar- 
mour, and of the greaves being somewhat 
too long, by which he was very much 
encumbered in lifting his feet from the 
ground. 

Meanwhile, Monaco and Pilucca had 
gone upon their respective missions—the 
one to the shop of the haberdasher, 
the other to Grechotto’s fencing-school, 
(which was then held in the tower hard 
by the old market-place)—and both af- 
firmed to the by-standers that Neri Chi- 
aramontesi had gone out of his senses, 
and attempted to kill his own mother, 
and thrown all his household goods into 
a well—and that he had at last armed 
himself cap-a-pie in one of my Lord Tor- 
naquinci’s suits, and, with his lance in 
rest, was driving all the people helter- 
skelter before ‘him. To which Pilucca 
(who was at the fencing-school) added, 
how he had heard hin swear a terrible 
eath that he would go to Ceccherino’s 
shop, to give him a drubbing—upon 
which the greater part of the young men 
who were present ran out of school to 
see the fun, with so much the greater de- 
Light, as that same haberdasher was an ob- 
ject of general dislike, on account of his 
ignorance and presumption, and having 
the most cursed and slanderous tongue in 
all Florence—notwithstanding which, his 
shop was the resort of noble and honour- 
able gallants, to whom Monaco was at 
the same time busy in relating various 
other particulars of the extravagance and 
madness of Neri. 

Meanwhile, Neri himself having left 
the knight’s house (which was near St. 
Marie Novella,) made his progress to 
Ceccherino’s shop, not without much 
wonder and laughter of all beholders ; 
‘and on his arrival at the door gave a thun- 
dering rap, and bursting it open, entered 
with furious gestures, in complete armour 
as he was, exclaiming with a loud voice, 
“‘ Ahah ! traitors—Aha! ye are all dead 
men”—and forthwith put his lance in 
rest. They who were present, alarmed 
by what they had just heard, no less than 
by what they themselves saw and witness- 
ed, were soon seized with a perfect panic, 
and fled away in all directions—some to 
the counting-house, some behind the 
counter, or under chairs and tables— 
some shouting, some threatening, some 
praying—in short the uproar was quite 
prodigious. 

Scheggia, who had followed close at his 


Oring with you some four or five of your 
workmen, to sieze and bind him, and 
convey him, bound to your house ; and 
then when you have kept him three or 
four days in the dark, without any body 
to speak to, it may be hoped that he will 
be brought back to his senses.”’ 

Having no reason to disbelieve a state- 
ment made with so much apparent sin- 
cerity, the old gentleman immediately 
rose, and calling half a dozen of his wool- 
combers and carders together, all stout 
young men, and telling them to provide 
ropes, they all went to Ceccherino’s, 
where they found every thing in the ter- 
ror and confusion already described, and 
Neri himself crowing with triumph at the 
effects of his prowess, and still laying 
about him wit his lance in every direc- 
tion where he thought he could add to 
their consternation, without doing any 
actual mischief. His uncle having observ- 
ed for awhile his mad actions, crept slow- 
ly towards him trom behind, and sudden- 
ly laying firm hold on the instrument of 
fancied destruction, cried in a loud voice, 
“Stand firm there! What, in God’s 
name, are you doing, nephew?” ‘Then 
turning to his followers, ‘‘ Make haste,” 
he said, ‘‘ disarm him, throw him on the 
ground, and bind him as fast as possible.” 
These directions were no sooner given 
than followed, and before he had time to 
recover from his amazement, they had him 
stretched on the ground, some holding him 
by the arms, others by the legs, and, in 
spite of his exclamations of ** What are you 
about ? unhand me, villians, | am not mad, 
unhand me!’’ soon finished their work, 
binding him hand and foot, in such a man 
ner that he was unable to move a limb, 
and then laid him on a litter which they 
had brought with them for the purpose, 
and tied him down, so that he could not 
roll off, or slip away from them while they 
were carrying him. Meanwhile, Scheg- 
gia, hearing him howl and roar and blas- 
pheme at this violent treatment, could 
not contain himself for joy, but was ready 
to leap out of his skin; and the poor 


fury, crept out of their hiding-places, and 
by their slow and timid advances towards 
the late object of their terrors, now in 
vile durance, showed how vehement had 
been the alarm he occasioned them. 
Imagine, then, if Neri, proud as he 
was by nature, and fierce in his temper, 
did not burn inwardly, and if he did not 
cry out, and threaten, and swear, and 
curse without ceasing, while his uncle 
calmly ordered his men to take the litter 
on their shoulders, and, throwing a cloak 
over him, to convey their load back to 
his own house, where Monaco had al- 
ready been before them to prepare his 
mother for their reception ; and when 
the good old lady, accordingly, met them 
in tears at the door, and having, with the 
uncle’s assistance, laid him on a bed in 
the best chamber, left him there, bound 
as he was, with intent not to speak a 
word to him, nor give him any thing till 
the morning, and then to call in physi- 
cians, and conduct themselves by their 
advice as may appear to be needful.— 
And in so doing they were guided in like 
manner by the directions of Scheggia. 
Meanwhile, the rumour of this affair 
was noised throughout Florence, and 
heels all the way, no sooner saw him en-|/Scheggia, with his companions, rejoicing 
tered, than he ran off full speed towards||when to find their good host, the Cava- 
Portarossa_ where dwelt his uncle, Agno-/jlier Tornaquinci, to whom they related 
lo Chiaramontesi (an old man, one of thei all things as they had happened, and 
woollen trade, and a citizen of fair credit||from which he received delight and glad- 
and reputation,) and told him, quite out of ness unspeakable ; and, it being already 
breath, that he must make all haste to thejjon the stroke of four, they sat down to 
shop of Ceccherino, the mercer, where|supper with so much the greater plea- 
he would find his nephew, who was rav-jisure, as they knew that Master Neri was 
ing mad, and with lance in hand laying||safely locked up, and could not come to 
about him, so that it was to be feared|idisturb them with his impertinence. 
great mischief might ensue. Whereup-|| Now when Master Neri found himself 
on Agnolo (who, having no children of |jalone in the dark, tied to his bed as if he 
his own, entertained great affection for||were a maniac, his helmet and greaves 
his nephew) exclaimed, ‘ Alas! alas !/| only being removed, and all the rest of 
what is this you tell me+’’—* Only the|/his armour left upon his back, he lay still 
exact truth,” replied Scheggia; and ad-jja good while thinking over the events 
ded, ‘Come, come away quickly; and'that had befallen him, and soon fixed 


territied gentry who had fled from his, 
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ing horses led to drink under his win- 
dow. He made a magical horse of wood, 
according to one of the buoks of Hermes, 
which perfectly answered its purpose, 
by frightening away the horses, or rath- 
erthe grooms! The wooden horse, no 
doubt, gave some palpable kick. The 
same magical story might have been told 
of Dr. Franklin, who finding that under 
bis window the passengers had discover- 
ed aspot which they made too conve- 
nient for themselves, he charged it with 
his newly-discovered electrical fire ! Af- 
tera few remarkable incidents bad occur- 
ed, whichat a former period had lodged the 
great Discoverer of Electricity at the In- 
quisition, the modern magician succeeded 
just a> well as the ancient, who had the 
advantage of conning over the books of 
Hermes. Instead of ridiculing these 
works of magic, let us rather become 
magicians ourselves.—Curiosities of Lite- 
rature. 


upon Scheggia as the contriver of the 
whole plot, by the result of which: be had 
come to be reputed mad, not only by his 
mother and uncle, but by all Florence ; 
and this reflection gave him so much pain 
and displeasure, that if he had at that mo- 
ment been at liberty, he would certainly 
have done either to himself or others a 
mischief. So he remained sleepless, and 
in agony of rage, till past midnight, when 
the pains of hunger began to assault bim 
vehemently ; whereupon he cried out 
lustily, with all the voice that he was 
able to collect, and never ceased from 
calling, now upon his mother, now upon 
her maid-servant, to bring him something 
to eat and drink ; but it was allin vain, 
for they were determined not to hear a 
word he uttered. 

At last about the hour of two in the 
morning, his uncle came to him, accom- 
panied by a cousin-german of his, who 
was a brother of St. Mark’s hospital, and 
by two physicians, the first at Florence in 
their time ; and, having opened the cham- 
ber-door, they entered, preceded by his 
mother bearing a light, and found him ly- 
ing in the same place and posture as they 
had left him, but so weak and exhausted 
with his endeavours to make himself 
heard, and with want of food, that he was 
become as tame and gentle as a lamb ; at 
whose approach he lifted up his head, 
and in the most courteous manner salut- 
ed them, and then entreated that they 
would be content to listen to him while 
he said a few words, and to attend to his 
arguments. Whereupon Agado and the 
others, with like courtesy, answered, that 
he might say what he pleased, and they 
would listen with all due attention, and, 
thus encouraged, he related to them all 
that had taken place respecting the wa- 
ger, affirming that Scheggia had betrayed 
him, and had caused him to be bound hand 
and foot for a madman; adding, that if 
they wished for better evidence, they 
might all go to the Cavalier Tornaquin- 
ci’s, where they would find two crowns 
still held by him as a deposit. 

The uncle and the physicians knowing 
Scheggia well, were disposed to give cre- 
dit to all that Neri uttered. However, 
to be quite certain, some of them weut to 
the Cavalier’s according as he had de- 
sired them, and found not only that every 
thing was true, but that Scheggia and his 
companions had wound up the frolic by 
supping together, and enjeying them- 
selves with the heartiest laughter ima- 
aginable. Upon receiving this informa- 
tion, the uncle was covered with shame 
and confusion for the affront so mistaken- 
ly put upon his beloved nephew ; and, 
returning with all the speed he might, 
presently relieved Neri from all remain- 
ing bondage, and begged his pardon with 
the greatest remorse and humility. 
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La Harpe—The academy of Rouen 
having proposed a subject for a prize in 
poetry, when the pieces sent to compete 
for it were read, the judges were unani- 
mons in acknowledging the great superi- 
ority, of two odes above all the rest, but 
they were puzzled to which of the two 
they should give the preference : at length 
after long deliberation, finding themselves 
unable to decide to which the balance 
inclined, they determined to divide the 
prize between the two. On opening the 
sealed billets sent with them, they found 
in each the name of La Harpe. 

La Harpe is said always to have owed 
Helvetius a grudge, for having spoken, 
as he thought, too contemptuously of his 
merit. ‘‘ Let him do what he will,” said 
the author of the essay de l’ Esprit, speuk- 
ing of ihe young poet, when he was be- 
ginning to make a noise in the world as a 
dramatist, ‘‘ he will never be more than 
a tolerable successor to Voltaire, as Cam- 
pistron was to Corneille and Racine.” 
‘*No! What think you of his Warwick ?”’ 
said one of the company. “Tis the 
master-piece of a man of fifty,’”’ replied 
the critic. La Harpe was but four-and- 
twenty when Warwick was performed. 

~—_ 


A French writer, accustomed to the 
perusal of English newspapers, and not 
being aware that the want of room for 
the insertion of police intelligence during 
the session of Parliament, when the de- 
bates excite so much interest and occu- 
py so much space, occasioned their being 
for the greater part omitted, draws from 
this circumstance a conclusion not unna- 
tural in a foreigner, and tells his readers, 
that “‘ such is the respect of the English 
for their Parliament, and so great the 
benefit of its superiniendence, that while 
it is sitting, crimes are extremely rare ; 
but, as soon as it rises, the papers are 
filled with accounts of the most horrible 
atrocities.” 








THE GLEANER. 





—~- 

The Rev. Dr. P. visiting a country 
clergyman, (Eng.) requested permission 
to preach to his congregation, which his 
friend consented to, on condition that he 
adapted the language of his sermon to the 
illiterate capacities of his parishioners, 
and that he used no hard words. After 
the sermon was over Dr. P. asked his 
friend whether he had not strictly ob- 
served his conditions? The other re- 
plied that he had used several words 
beyond the comprehension of his hearers, 
and instanced the word felicity, for which 
he should have substituted happiness. 
Dr. P. contended that one word was as 
plain as the other ; and to prove it, pro- 
posed calling in the ploughman, and put- 
ting it to him, which was done. ‘‘ Well, 
Robin, do you know the meaning of the 
word felicity ?” ‘‘ Ees, Sir,” said Robin 
(scratching his head, and endeavouring 
to look wise,) ‘‘ ees, Sir, I thinks as how 
I does.” ‘ Well, Robin, speak up.’’ 
Wy, Sir, I doesn’t know disactly, but 1 


So we'lllive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we’litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upep us the mystery of things, 
Asif we were God’s spies. SHAKSPEARR 








Signor Castrucci, afamous performer 
on the violin, but a man of very eccen- 
tric habits, who came over from Italy 
with Lord Burlington in 1715, was the 
person immortalized by Hogarth in his 
celebrated picture of the Enraged Musi- 
cian. Previous to making his drawing, 
the painter was wicked enough to have 
the poor Italian’s house beset by all the 
noisy street performers he could collect 
together, whose clamorous and discord- 
ant instruments brought the distracted 
Castrucci to his window in all the ago- 
nies of auricular torture, and then it was 
that the artist made his expressive 
sketch.— The Harmonicon. 

—~— 

Magic.—A magician was annoyed, as 

philosophers still are, by passengers in 








the street ; and he particularly, by hav-!’thinks it’s some’at inside of a pig \”’ 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
'Tis pleasant, through the loop-hoies of retreat 


To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, aud uot feel the crowd. 





OWPER. 


COMBATS OF WILD BEASTS. 
~~ 


Jean Albert de Mandelslo, a native of 
Holstein, who travelled in the East, gives 
the following account of some combuts be- 
tween wild beasts exhibited before the 
Grand Mogul on his son’s birth-day :— 
This movarch first made a savage bull 
fight a lion ; and then ordered a battle 
between a lion and a tiger. As soon as 
the tiger perceived the lion, he went di- 
rectly to him, and struggling with all his 
might, overthrew him. Every one 
thought the tiger would have little trou- 
ble in killing his adversary ; but the lion 
rose immediately and seized the tiger so 
forcibly by the throat, that it was believed 
he was dead. He disengaged himself, 
however, and the combat was renewed 
with as much fury as ever, until fatigue 
separated them. They were both wound- 
ed, but not mortally. 

After this combat, Alla Merdy Khan, 
governor of Cachemir, who was near the 
king’s person, stepped forward, and said 

. that Sha Choran (the Mogul) wished to 
see if there was a person bold enough 
among his subjects to face one of these 
beasts with the scimitar and small round 
shield (rondache) alone; and that any 
one who had the courage to make the 
experiment might declare himself, so that 
the Great Mogul having witnessed proofs 
of ‘his courage, force, and address, might 
veward him, by not only honouring him 
with his favour, but likewise with the 
rank of Khan. Upon this three Hindoos 
offered themselves; and Alla Merdy 
Khan repeated that the king’s intention 
was that the battle should be fought with 
scimitar and shield alone, and that those 
who had coats of mail must take thein off, 
so that the contest might be fair. 

A furious lion was immediately let out, 
which seeing his enemy enter, ran direct- 
ly athim. The Hindoo defended him- 
self valiantly, until being unable longer 
to sustain the weight of the animal, 
which chiefly fell upon the right arm, he 
began to lower the shield, which the lion 
tried to tear from him, whilst with the 
left paw he seized upon the right arm of 
his enemy, intending to leap upon his 
throat; when the man applying his left 
hand to a dagger, which he had conceal- 
ed in his girdle, he buried it in the lion’s 
gullet, who was obliged to let go his hold 
and retire. The man followed him, cut 
him down with a blow of his scimitar, 
killed him, and cut him in pieces. 

The people at first shouted a victory ; 
but as soon as the clamours subsided, the 
Mogul, directing the Hindoo to approach 
said to him, with a scarcastic smile, ‘1 
must allow you are a brave fellow, and 
that you fought boldly. But did I not 
forbid you to take any unfair advantage, 
and aid I not prescribe the weapons to 
be employed? Nevertheless you have 
used others, and have overcome my lion 
dishonourably : you surprised him with 
secret weapons; you killed him like an 
assassin, not like an open enemy.’ Here- 

upon he commanded two men to descend 
into the area, and rip up his belly, which 
was done, and the body was placed upon 
an elephant, to be led through the city by 
way of example. ; 

The second Hindoo, who appeared 
upon the theatre after this bloody tragedy, 
advanced with great spirit towards the 
tiger, which they let out against him, so 
that to look at his face, one might be as- 
sured that the victory was certain; but 
the tiger, more active than he was, leap- 
ed in a moment upon his neck, killed him, 
and tore his carcass to pieces. 

The third Hindoo, far from being ter- 
vified at the wretched fate of his two 
companions, gaily entered the area, and 





went straight to the tiger, who, heated 
with the former combat, advanced to the 
man, intending to strike him down at the 
first blow ; but the Hindoo, though small 
and of bad figure, cut his two fore paws 
with a single stroke, and having thus dis- 
abled him, killed him at his leisure. 
The king ordered the man to come 
near him, and inquired his name. He 
answered that his name was Geily. At 
the same moment, an officer approached 
him with a vest of brocade, which he 
presented to him on behalf of the Mogul, 
saying, ‘Geily, take this vest from my 






finely and feelingly expressed to be the 
mere vision of fancy. The creations of 
imagination have generally stamped on 
them the hues of their rainbow origin ; 
but such forcible, and keen, and faithful 
representations of life in its gloomiest 
aspects, can only come from real desola- 
tion of heart. We are grieved to observe 
this feeling of despair pervading the 
whole volume. Many of the minor 
pieces breathe the same desponding 
strain, and seem to have been dictated by 
the same feelings. It is, indeed, a melan- 
choly object for contemplation, to behold 





hands as a mark of the king’s favour.’ 
Geily, making three low reverences, and 
lifting the vest in the air, loudly exclaim- 
ed, after a short prayer, ‘ God grant that 
the glory of the great Mogul may equal] 
that of Tamerlane from whom he sprang,’ 
&c. Two eunuchs conducted him to the 
king’s chamber, at the entrance of which 
two Khans led him between them to the 
king’s feet, who addressed him as Geily 
Khan, and gave him the stipulated rank, 
and promised to be his friend. Wretch- 
ed, indeed, must be the condition of a 
people subjected to the caprices of such 
a thoughtless, brutal tyrant, as this Shah 
Choram. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if | are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D’Arcens. 








Thoughts of a Recluse; with other Poems. 
BY MISS FRANCES WRIGHT. 
~~ 

Although this volume, transmitted by 
Miss Waicut from Paris, has been an- 
nounced as in the press, we regret to 
state, that the want of encouragement for 
poetry, in general, is considered so great 
as not to warrant its publication. The 
gentleman, to whom the MS. was sent, has 
politely permitted us to peruse it, and to 
take some notice of it in the Minerva, if 
we thought it possessed sufficient merit. 
So satisfied have we been that it is a 
work of talent, and that the fair authoress 
has lost nothing of her well-earned liter- 
ary fame by its production, we have con- 
cluded on introducing it to public atten- 
tion, in the expectation that some one 
will yet be found to publish it entire. 

The volume commences with a poem 
of considerable length, entitled ‘Thoughts 
of a Recluse ;”’ which is followed up by 
some smaller occasional pieces. Prepar- 
ed as we were to expect from this author- 
ess a tone of high feeling, and enthusiastic 
poetry, we confess that in the ** Thoughts 
of a Recluse”’ our expectations have been 
more than realized. Though we have 
not been able to detect a regular plan in 
this poem, which appears to be a series 
of thoughts, expressed as they rose in the 
writer’s mind, without regard to system- 
atic order ; yet, in the strength, and ar- 
dour, almost the burning eagerness of 
thought, and the uniform nerve of ex- 
pression which runs through the whole 
poem, we have rarely seen it surpassed. 
The praises of Scotland, her scenery, her 
independent character, and the bravery 
and hardihood of her sons, are sung with 
a fervid spirit of patriotism, and her de- 
generate and hireling soldiery deplored 
in a tone of deep and indignant sorrow. 
To our own land she has rendered that 
tribute which, from her known senti- 
ments and liberal character, might have 
been expected ; while o’er the depraved 
character and sullied honour of England, 
o’er the blind infatuation and disgraceful 
continental policy, the wail of bitter la- 
mentation is poured. That scorn of 
the world and the world’s things, that con- 
temptuous disregard of the common pur- 
suits, and pleasures, and hopés of man- 
kind, which can only arise from an utter 
destitution of spirit, from bitter and con- 
clusive experience of their incompeten- 





cy, their hollowness and falsehood, is too 


one on whom nature seems to have con- 
ferred the choice gifts of youth, genius, 
and sensibility, a prey to gloom and de- 
spair. With the hope, however, though 
scarcely the expectation, tat in this par- 
ticular, fancy has operated strongly, and 
given a sadder colouring to the picture 






. [No. 15. Vo. ff. 


Who first the hero of all nations known, 
Return'd to be the father of his own? 

La Fayette! great La Fayette ! generous name ! 
To speak it fires my youthful cheeks with flame. 


The occasional pieces are of different 
merit. Some of them are, indeed, ex- 
quisiie, while others are of inferior order. 
For quotations we have nc more room at 
present ; and as reference would be use- 
less to a volume which is not before the 
public, we shall select some of those 
pieces to which we give a preference, 
and publish them occasionally. 


—_—_—_—_—_—=_—_—- oo - 
THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

Bo se —— and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts will attend. . 
ROOKS. 








than truth wil] warrant, we submit as 


specimens of the volume the following 
extracts. 











































Hearken ye, 

Ye, who the beaten path of mortals flee ; 

Who in first youth the maze of fancy rove, 

And all her lonely, silent dreamings, love ; 

Who haunt the moonlight hill and solemn wood, 
And sit in rapt mood by the roaming flood— 
Ye, who in storm and tempest beauty find, 

And listen music in the midnight wind— 

Ye, in whose eyes the flash of genius glows— 
Ye, from whose lips the of genius flows— 
Hearken, oh hearken ! ‘Tum, andI will show 
The cup for such prepar’d, the cup of bitter woe. 
And needs it this?—And needs it I should tell 
The pangs that wait ye?—Ah! ye know it well : 
Yes, wretched victims! yes, with open eye 

Ye see the gulf ;—ye see—and cannot fly. 

Oh were it known the price that he must pay, 
Who on his brows would bind the immortal bay ; 
were it known—how few would envy fame ! 
‘ow few would envy a surviving name ! 

With fainting spirit, feelings all alive 

*Gainst envy, spleen, or poverty to strive; 

To hug despair, and take upon his heart 
Neglect’s cold breath, and disappointment’s smart; 
To spend his sweat to charm the woes of men, 
And have but scorning turn’d to him again ; 

To roam through life, and still no object find, 
And live and die alone amid his kind ;— 

Denied the little boon, his sole desire, 

The smile ef praise upon his song and lyre, 

Left in disuse to pine bis life away, 

Then mock’d in death with pity and the bay, 
When deaf the ear, and cold tue broken heart, 
Then wept and mourned as master of the art :— 
Such are the pangs that on the muse attend, 
Such is thy guerdon, genius--such thy end! 


The following encomium on one who 
did so much for America, and to whom 
Americans ought to bear so much grati- 
tude, should not be passed over, contain- 
ing, as it does, a highly valuable general 
principle, and an excellent individual ap- 
plication. 


Is there a thought can fill the human mind, 

More pure, more vast, more generous, more refin’d, 

Than that which guides the enlighten’d patriot’s 
toil? 

Not he, whose view is bounded by his soil ; 

Not he, whose narrow heart can only shrine 

The land, the people that he calleth mine; 

Not he, who to set up that land on high, 

Will make whole nations bleed, whole nations 


ie ; 

Not he—who calling that land’s rights his pride, 
Trampleth the rights of all the earth beside ; 

No, God of Truth! No, wisdom! ’tis not he ; 
No, such thou ownest not, pure, stainless Liberty ! 
He—he it is, the great, the generous soul, 

Who owneth brotherhood with either pole ; 

Who, while he toils the day, and wakes the night 
For the dear land where first he saw the light ; 
Who, to revenge her wrongs, advance her weal, 
Support her freedom, or her woes to heal, 

Will pour his strength, his sweat, his blood, his 


? 

Still ready found wherever danger cali; 
Who, while he does all this for one dear soil, 
Hath still a wider home, a nobler toil ; 
Sketches from realm to realm his spacious mind, 
And guards the weal of all the human-kind ; 
Holds Freedom’s banner o’er the earth unfurl’d, 
And stands the guardian ange! of a world. 
Oh, such a man! kind heaven, and is there such? 
Oh, might I gaze upon him !—might I touch 
Only his garment’s hem! Yes, he should be 
My second god; Yes! there I’d bend the knee 
That never bent as yet before mortality. 
And is there such? And ask’d I? answer, Gaul! 
Auswer, America! Who heard thy call, 
The first, loud call of thy yet infant tongue? 
Who heard and answer’d when thy larum rung? 
Who threw behind him pleasure, pomp, and pride, 
And ran a stripling to thy bleeding side? 
Who rush’d a boy from out the hall of kings, 
And ran to range him under freedom’s wings? 
Who for a people, humble yet, and poor, 
Freely pour’d out his wealth, his strength, his 

gore? 


THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 
London, May 1823. 
on 

Kemble, the great John Kemble, is 
gone—gone for ever! Miss O'Neill is 
passed from the bright stage to the se- 
rene and happier shades of domestic life ! 
Mrs. Siddons has laid aside her high gold- 
en crown, and stepped from the throne 
of tragedy, never more to sway us again! 
for, alas ! we critics were swayed by her! 
These great names are now only names ! 
We not only never see them on the stage, 
upholding grandeur and sorrow, with 
surpassing majesty, but we miss them 
every where! The three “ great ones 
of the city” seem lost utterly! A few 
of our old favourites sometimes cross our 
path :—Bannister, with’ his dark eyes 
and manly face, drags feebly by us occa- 
sionally, pulling a pestilent gout painfully 
over the pavement ; and now and then 
we glimpse Miss Farren—for her lady- 
ship still has that, title in her own right ! 
But where is Manden? We almost ask 
after him with the same hesitating terror 
that attends Macduff’s inquiries about his 
children. Where is he? He is not at 
Drary-lane we too well know ; for Sir 
Peter Teazle, Dozey, Cockleton, Old 
Dornton, Marall, all languish for his pre- 
sence! He is not about ; for we do not 
meet his compact little person, married 
to an umbrella, as we were oft so wont 
to meet it! If we could hear that he 
was well, we would *‘ seek to know no 
more!’ Certain it is, that great have 
been the tragic losses to the stage within 
a very few years. In the departure— 
the final departure of Mrs. Siddons, tra- 
y lost its finest representative——a re- 
presentative which we are warranted in 
saying will never again be met with.— 
Her personal qualifications for the high- 
est tragic characters, were of the very 
finest nature. The dark, full, lighted 
eye—not quick, dancing, merrily-lust- 
rous—but deep, silent, dreaming—in- 


\itense—looking awful things—rolling in 


the portentous light of fate! Her fair 
capacious forehead—her statue-like fea- 
tures—her majestic person: graceful, 
and yet not so graceful as grand! In the 
haughty pride of such parts as Queen 
Katharine and Volumnia, her attitude 
seemed more like the carved beauty of 
marble—more the majesty of Grecian 
sculpture, than that of the living, breath- 
ing form of woman. She was destined 
to personate tragedy—to embody the 
high creations of the loftiest tragic geni- 
us, and to realize and even heighten the 
wild imaginations of poesy! When Mrs. 
Siddons left the stage, death fell amongst 
a cluster of lofty characters ; as though 
some fatality, some plague were raging in 
the drama’s world. Lady Macbeth per- 
ished from ner whispered murders and 
perilous dreams—the Lady Constance 
was released from earthly trouble—Bel- 
videra was no longer to betray her hus- 
band into safety, and lay bare the wheel 
on which Pierre was to be racked—Vo- 
lumnia died away from all her Roman 





Who, crown’d with foreign honours in his youth, 
Return’d to build at heme the shrine of Truth? 


greatness : all these, and many more per- 
ished with Mrs, Siddons ; and have now 
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been too long gone to allow us a hope of 
recovering them. 

Miss O’ Neill was a different creature 
entirely from Mrs. Siddons ; but though 
she could not ascend into “the loftiest 
heaven of invention,” no other person 





could so well as Miss O’Neill represent} 


the tender, ante seg range 
reposing on the gentleness of her own 
heart, and softeni all ether hearts with 
the sensibilities of her own. As Mrs. 
Siddens was all energy, fire, high pas- 
sion, poetry; so Miss O’Neill was all 
sweethess, simplicity, melting pathos. In 
such characters as Mrs. Haller, Isabella, 
Juliet, Desdemona—wherein love reigns 
in joy or in sorrow, she could not be 
surpassed ; though, indeed, in Isabella 
we missed the terror, the truth, and the 
passion which Mrs. Siddons hurled into 
the part. When Miss O’Neill left the 
stage, she left no one to succeed her: 
but she did not leave us without a hope, 
or an expectation, of yet seeing some one 
who would take her place. Her marri- 
age seemed the natural consequence of 
her style of acting ; and we could not be 
surprised that so much softness, tender- 
ness, and beauty, should carry her to a 
wedded life. Mrs. Siddon’s succession 
left a void which never can be filled— 
for it is the trick of true genius to make 
creations which can never be copied to 
the life. Perhaps in the death of John 
Kemble, which has taken place so re- 
cently that his knell yet seems ringing in 
the hearts of those who prized him, the 
stage lost not only one of its finest actors, 
but one of its most useful supporters. 
He was equally great, both before the 
scenes, and behind them. To him it is 
chiefly owing, that we see the classical 
plays of Shakespere, so nobly arrayed in 
the correct costume of the age which 
they were written to perpetuate. Kem- 
ble not only played Coriolanus to per- 
feetion ; he caused all around him to look 
and act their parts, so as to make the 
whole, one well harmonized picture.— 
When again shall we see such a perform- 
er? When again shall we such chas- 
tened vigour—such commanding dignity— 
such stern affecting power! Jn Hamlet he 
seemed divided between sorrow and phi- 
losophy : in Brutus he stood like a living 
struggling country, over which ruin 
seemed impending : in Macbeth, for stub- 
bern ambition and wearing remorse, he 
had no equal. His Hotspur was a noble 
piece of gallant impetuosity, and his 
Pierre a fine, rough sketch of the{soldier 
and the revolutionist, which no one who 
had seen it, could ever forget. Mr. 
Kemble was, however, most at home in 
parts of severe, patient grief, or thought 
—and in the slow delineation of hopeless 
love, he almost broke the hearts of those 
around him. What could surpass his se- 
vere looks and broken tones in Penrud- 
dock? In every glance—in every sound 
—you were reminded of happiness be- 
trayed—love poisoned—and hope de- 
stroyed! His lofty bearing was finely 
contrasted with his common apparel ; 
and his pfesence ‘‘seemed to dare you 
to forget.” Mr. Kemble’s representa- 
tion of the Stranger (a character from 
which we rather think Penruddock was 
taken) was equally remarkable for its se- 
verity and pathos. Men shed tears be- 
fore his broken heart! Other actors, of 
superiority in certain qualities, and in cer- 
tain characters, have arisen, and may still 
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MEMOIR OF 
ZHUKOVSKY THE RUSSIAN POET. 
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Wasseli Zhukovsky, one of the most 
popular and admired poets of Russia, was 
born in the province of Tula, in 1783, 
and received his education in the military 
seminary, at the University of Moscow. 
He entered the army, and retired as a 
captain of the staff, but served again in 
the campaign of 1812. His poetical 
talents were developed at an early age ; 
nor was it long before he commenced his 
career as an author. Even so early as 
the year 1808 he became editor. of the 
popular journal, entitled ‘ The Intelligen- 
cer.’ His poems, which obtained a mark- 
ed popularity, first appeared in two vol- 
umes, and have since passed through 
many impressions. The first volume 
contains lyrical pieces, epistles, ballads, 
and songs ; the secund, ballads and mis- 
cellaneous poems, among which are sev- 
eral very successful translations from, 
and imitations of, German authors,—for 
instance : Schiller, Matthisson, Goethe, 
and Lindmilla, an imitation of Burger’s 
Leonora. Subsequently to this collection 
he published, in 1817, a versified legend 
of the ‘ Twelve Sleeping Virgins.’ From 
the year 1814, he resided, more or less, 
at Dorpat, where he applied himself to 
the study of modern languages, particu- 
larly that of Germany, for which latter 
he conceived a particular predilection, 
having familiarized himself completely 
with the beauties of Schiller and Goethe’s 
master-pieces. In 1816, the University 
of Dorpat conferred on him a high mark 
of their esteem, by presenting him with 
the diploma of a doctor of philosophy. 
He had now established his reputation as 
a poet, particularly by several patriotic 
songs, highly flattering to the martial 
spirit of his nation; and these produc- 
tions rendered his name quite familiar 
throughout every district of that exten- 
siveempire. And it must indeed be con- 
fessed that his ‘Camp Minstrel,’ com- 
posed by him just before the memorable 
battle of Torutino, and his * Bard on the 
ruins of the Kremlin,’ are among the most 
successful of his works ; nor are his epis- 





arise, to tread the stage which he so 
proudly trod : but we despair of ever 
seeing his equal, as a tragedian and a 
manager—as the representative of Ro- 
man pride and power, and the delineator 
of baffled passion and stern-subduing 
grief. He was at once a man of high in- 
tellect-—a scholar—and a gentleman ; and, 
being such, the lovers of the stage can- 
not easily lose him from their memory. 
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tles less favourable specimens of his 

nius, especially that addressed to the 

mperor Alexander after the capture of 
Paris. This application of his talents 
procured for him not only popularity and 
renown, but more solid advantages. Alex- 
ander conferred upon him several marks 
of honour, accompanied with a considera- 
ble pension, in reward, as he was pleas- 
ed to express it, for the eminent services 
he had achieved for the literature of his 
country, and the glory with which his 
patriotic Muse had adorned the bravery 
of his compatriots, and their martial ex- 


performance to commence at eighto’clock.!|ploits. He was afterwards appointed 


he aeealaccd co her travels abroad 


During these travels, from which he re- 
turned last year, he became intimately 
acquainted with Germany, and with se- 
veral of its most distinguished characters, 
and he will doubtless communicate to the 
public a narrative of his stay in that coun- 
try. lt was ia Germany that he comple- 
ted his translation of Schiller’s Joan, 
which has since been performed in Rus- 
sia. 

While Zhukovsky was employed in 
translating many of the gems of German 
poetry into his native idiom, the German 
were, on the other hand, equally sensible 
his merits, and eager to render them 
intelligible to their countrymen. M. von 
Bonn, of Dorpat, published a masterly 
version of several of Zhukovsky’s pieces 
in his work, entitled ‘ Poetical Produc- 
tions of Russia!’ His poetry has been| 
compared to Schiller, who has certainly 
had a decided influence upon his taste, 
yet it must not be suppcsed that the Rus- 
sian is a mere imitator ; on the contrary, 
there appears to be an original sympathy 
of thought and expression between both 
poets. A certain attachment to the ideal, 
a predilection for the elegiac, sentimen- 
tal, and heroic ;—a warm enthusiasm for 
moral sublimity ;—the devotion of faith, 
love, friendship, and patriotism, charac- 
terize all the productions of the Northern 
bard. In other respects, his powers are 
rather descriptive than creative: and 
hence, although eminently successful in 
the delineation of particular emotions and 
situations, he has never produced a com- 
plete character such as is demanded in 
the higher walk of tragedy and epic com- 
position. His syle is condensed, bold, 
pure, and energetic; and his versifica- 
tion generally harmonious, notwithstand- 
ing that he occasionally sacrifices beauty 
of sound and rhythm to force of expres- 
sion. ‘Admirable as he is as a’writer, he 
is no less estimable as a man ; and, at the 
same time, a highly preposessing exteri- 
or, announces to every beholder an ami- 
able disposition, and that ingenuous can- 
dour and simplicity which confer an ad- 
ditional lustre on eminent genius. 

Zhukovsky has also given his coun- 
trymen a version of Don Quixotte, and is 
the editor of a Collection of Russian 
Poetry, in five volumes. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL 











On suspended Animation ; and the means 
of recovering drowned persons, $c. 


No. I. 


In some respects there seems to be a 
great similarity between the death occa- 
sioned by immersion in water, called 
drowning, and that by strangulation, suf- 
focation by fixed air, apoplexies, epilep- 
sies, sudden faintings, violeut shocks of 
electricity, or even violent falls and 
bruises. Physicians, hewever, are not 
agreed with regard to the nature of the 
injury done to the animal system in any 
or all of these accidents. It is indeed} 
certajn that in all the cases above-men- 
tioned, in drowning, particularly, there 
is very often such a suspension of the vi- 
tal powers as, to us, hath the appear- 
ance of a total extinction of them, while 
yet they may be again set in motion, and 
the person restored to life, after a much 
longer submersion than has been general- 
ly supposed capable of producing abso- 
lute death. 

Dr. De Haen, in his treatise on this 
subject, ascribes the diversity of opinion 
among physicians to their having been so 
ready to draw general conclusions from a 
few experiments. Some, having never 
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-|;which happens in cases of d to 
| that species of apoplexy BGs S4 


a great fulness of the stomach. But this 
opinion our author rejects, becanse in 
thirteen dogs, which had drowned, 









marks of apoplexy oi. the dissection of 
the brain, from the actual presence 
of water in the lungs. He is of opinion, 
that the death of a drowned person hap- 
pens in consequence of water getting into 
the lungs, and stopping the blood in the 
arteries, and, of course, that blowing into 
the lungs must be hurtful, as it will in- 
crease the pressure on the blood vessels. 

Dr. Cullen, in his letter on this sub- 
ject to Lord Cathcart, says, that very 
often the water does not enter the lungs, 
nor even the stomach, in any material 
quantity ; and that in most cases, no hurt 
is done to the organization of the vital 
parts. Hence, he argues, that the death 
which seems to ensue, is owing to the 
stoppage of respiration, and the conse- 
quent ceasing of the circulation of the 
blood, whereby the body loses its heat 
and vital principle. : 

In the Phil. rans. vol. 66, Mr. Hun- 
ter advances the following theory. The 
loss of motion in drowning seems to arise 
from the loss of respiration ; and the im- 
mediate effect this has upon the other 
vital motions of the animal, at least this 
privation of breathing, appears to be the 
first cause of the heart’s motion ceasing. 
It is most probable, therefore, Mr. Hun- 
ter rns > the restoration of 
breathing is at is ye a 5 to re- 
store the heart’s motion; for.if a suffi- 
ciency of life still remains to produce 
that effect, we may suppose every part 
equally ready to move the very instant in 
which the action of the heart takes place, 
their actions depending so much upon it. 
What. makes it very probable. that the 
principal effect depends upon throwing 
air into the lungs, is, that children in the 
birth, when too much time has been spent 
after the loss.of that life which is peculiar 
to the foetus, lose altogether the disposi- 
tion for the new life. Insuch cases, there 
is a total suspension of the actions of life, 
the child remains to all appearance dead, 
and would die if air was not thrown inte 
the lungs, and the first priaciple of action 
by that means restored.. To put this in 
a clearer light, Mr. Hunter gives the re- 
sult of some experiments made on a dog 
in 1755. A pair of double bellows was 
provided, which were so constructed, 
that by one action air was thrown. into 
the lungs, and by the other the air was 
sucked out which had been thrown in by 
the former, without mixing them toge- 
ther. The nozzle of these bellows was 
fixed into the trachea of a dog, and by 
working them he was kept perfectly 
aliv While this artificial breathing was 
going on, the sternum was taken off, so 
that the heart and lungs were exposed to 
view. The heart then contracted to act 
as before, or'y the frequency of its ac- 
tion was pie increased. Mr. Hunter 
then stopped the motion of the bellows, 
and observed that the contraction of the 
heart became gradually weaker and less 
frequent, till it left off moving altogether ; 
but by renewing the operation the mo- 
tion of the heart also revived, and soon 
became as strong and frequent as before. 
This process was repeated upon the same 
dog ten times; sometimes stopping for 
five, eight, or ten minutes, Mr. Hunter 
observed that every time he left eff work- 
ing the bellows, the heart became ex- 


tremely turgid with blood, and the blood . 


in the left side became,as dark as that in 
the right, which was not the case when the 
bellows were working. These situations 
of the animal, he observes, seems to be 
exactly similar to drowning. 

Dr. Geodwyn, in a subsequent treatise 





found water in the lungs, have thought 





that it never was there ; and others, from 


on this subject, has endeavoured to as- 
certain the effects of a submersion upon 
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living animals in a still more accurate} 
manner, and this investigation is accom-! 
panied with a most careful and ingenious 
inquiry concerning the causes of the dif- 
ferent phenomena, which he remarked 
in’ the course of a great number of expe- 
riments. From a review of these Dr. 
Goodwyn draws the following conclu- 
sions. 1. ‘* A small quantity of flaid usu- 
ally passes into the lungs in drowning.— 
2. This water enters the lungs during the 
efforts to inspire, and mixing with the| 
pulmonary mucus, occasions the frothy) 
appearance mentioned by authors, 3. 
The whole of this fluid in the lungs is not 
sufficient to produce the changes that 
take place in drowning indirectly, by ex- 
cluding the atmospheric air from the 
lungs.”” This naturally leads to an in- 
vestigation of the uses of respiration and 
the effects of the air upon the blood and 
jungs in that action, and these our author 
traces with great accuracy and very con- 
vincing experiments. He beyins with 
attempting to determine the quantity of 
air drawn in at each inspiration with the 
proportional quantity left after expir- 
ation The experiments by which he 
endeavoured to ascertain these quantities 
seem to be more uncertain than the 
others, as indeed, there are not data suf- 
ficient for them. Concerning the che- 
mical changes produced in the air by re- 
apiration, and the effects of the air upon 
the blood itself, we shall only observe in 
general, that his experiments evidently 
show that the disease produced by drown- 
ing, arises entirely from the exclusion of 
the atmospheric air, or its dephlogisticat- 
ed part, for which reason he recommends 
inflating the lungs with that kind of air 
in preference to any other. Vide Dr. 
Goodwyn upon Suspended Animation. 
From these different views of the mat- 





ter, physicians have differed considera- 
ably in their account of the methods to 
be followed in attempting the recovery 
of drowned persons. Dr. De Haen re- 
commends agitations of all kinds, every 
kind of stimulus applied to the mouth, 
nose, and rectum ; bleeding ; heat, both 
by warm cloths and warm water ; blow- 
ing air into the trachea; stimulants, 
such as blisters, warm ashes, &c. ap- 
plied to the head, ancles, thighs, pit of 
the stomach, and other parts. Dr. Cal- 
len’s instructions on this subject, how- 
ever, are of much more importance ; but 
they are detailed too much at length, 
to admit of an adequate abridgement. 
Vide Dr. Cullen’s Letter to Lord Cath-| 
cart. 

A case of suspended animation, by Dr. 
Thornton, of London :—When | arrived, 
all pulsation had ceased, and animation 
appeared fled. In all cases of apparent 
death, time presses, andthe urgency of 
the case demands all possible expeciition. 
The grand question is, what is first to be 
done, and by what means? Then it may 
be right to premise, that | consider 
hanging and drowning have the sate ef. 
fect, but only produced by a different 
cause. Both may be thus defined, “a 
stop put to the actions of life in the body, 
without any irreparable injury to any 
vital organ ; but it is requisite to put the 
animated machinery into action in a given 
time, or the power of action will be ir- 
recoverably lost.”” Cullen, Boerhaave, 
Mr. White, &c. &c. have, on the contra- 
ry, considered suspension and drowning 
as extremely cifferent ; for hanging they 
represent as destroying by inducing apo- 
plexy. This also is the common, and a 
very natural opinion ; but | shall here 
prove it to be erroneous. The follow- 
ing experiment was long since made by 
Professor Monro, at Edinburgh. A dog 
was suspended by the neck with a cord ; 
ina few minutes he ceased to struggle. 
The same experiment exactly was tried 
upon another dog, but an opening was 
previously made in the wind-pipe below 
the cord, so as to admit of air being forc- 
ed into the lungs; in this state he was 
kept alive three quarters of an hour, 
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opening into the wind-pipe, so as to in- 
tercept the ingress of air into the lungs, 
and the animal died in a few minutes. 
Lpon examining the head, there was 
found no rupture of vessels in the brain. 
To prove this point more clearly, | shall 
relate a still more decided experiment 
by the veterinary professor, Mr. Cole- 
man. ‘The carotids, or arteries which 
carry blood to the head, may be secured, 
without soon materially destroying the 
animal functions. 
first performed, and then the animal was 
hanged, and he died in a few minutes.— 
Upon the brain being examined, there 
was found a less congestion of blood than 
usual, and therefore no apoplexy. Ino 


apoplexy, the irritability continues seve- 


ral hours, whilst in drowning or hanging, 
the animal functions are abolished im a 
few minutes. In apoplexy, respiration, 
together with the action of the heart and 
arteries, goon, and the pulse often vi- 
brates more forcibly than in health. In 
hanging or drowning, respiration is sup- 
pressed, and the pulse obliterated. In 
apoplexy, there is the stertor apoplecti- 
cus very «istinct—this is not to be disco- 
vered in hanging. And, lastly, after re- 


covery from apoplexy, the subject  is}) 


generally paralytic, whereas no such 


event follows recovery from suspension ;}! 


and where death ensues, the appearances 
in the brain, in the two instances, are en- 
tirely different. 1 press this distinction 
forward, as the proximate cause being as- 
certained, leads to the right mode of 
treatment. This proximate cause | have 
sufficiently proved to be, in both hanging 
and drowning, a stoppage of air to the 
lungs, by which the venous blood ceases 
to imbibe oxygen ; and hence the heart, 
unstimulated by oxygen, ceases to con- 
tract, the arteries to vibrate ; and hence 
the whole machine, although sound and 
entire in every part, on a sudden, like a 
clock whose pendulum is stopped, re- 
mains entirely at rest. 

In the clock, if we move but the pen- 
dulum, the wheels are immediately put 
in motion, the clock again correctly marks 
the hours and minutes as before ; so like- 
wise in the animal machine, if the blood 
can but be influenced by oxygen, the 
heart recovers its action, the brain its 
energy, and the nerves their sensibility ; 
such is the wonderful harmonious con- 
sent of parts. 


THE GLACIERS, 
OR FIELDS OF ICE IN THE APLS. 
ee 


No subject in natural history can be 
more curious than the origin of the Gla- 
ciers of the Alps. They extend into 
fields of corn and pasture, and lie, with- 
out being melted, in a situation, where 
the sun is sufficient to bring the earth to 
maturity : for it is almost literally true, 
that with one hand a person may touch 
ice, and with the other ripe corn. “If 
any one,” says Mr. Coxe, “could be 
conveyed to such an elevation as to em- 
brace at one view the Alps of Swisser- 
land, Savoy, and Dauphiny, he would 
behold a vast chain of mountains, inter- 
sected by numerous Valleys, and composed 
of many parallel chains, the highest oc- 
cupying the centre, and the others grad- 
ually diminishing in proportion to their 
distance from that centre. 

The most elevated, or central chain, 
would appear bristled with pointed rocks, 
and covered, even in summer, with ice 
and snow, in all parts that are not abso- 
lutely perpendicular. On each side of 














this chain he would discover deep valleys 
clothed with verdure, peopled with nu- 
nerous villages, and watered by many 
rivers. In considering these objects 
with greater attention, he would remark, 
that the central chain is composed of ele- 
vated peaks and diverging ridges, whose 
summits are overspread with snow ; that 





when the cord was shifted below the 


the declivities of the peaks and ridges, 
excepting those parts that are extreme- 


This operation waS|iname of Lower Glaciers : 


ly steep, are covered with snow and ice ; 
and that the intermediate depths and 


spaces between them are filled with im-| 


mense fields of ice, terminating in those 
cultivated valleys which border the great 
chain. 


The Glaciers may be divided into two 
sorts ; the first occupying the deep val- 
leys situated in the bosom of the Alps, 
and termed by the natives, Valley of 
Ice, which may be distinguished by the 
the second, 
which clothe the summits and sides of the 
mountains, may be called Upper Gla- 
ciers. 

The Lower Glaciers are by far the 
most considerable in extent and depth. 
Some stretch several leagues in breadth ; 
that of des Bois, in particular, is more 
than fifteen miles long, and above three 
in its greatest breadth. The lower Gla- 
ciers do not, as is generally imagined, 
communicate with each other; and but 
|few of them are parallel to the central 
ichain : they mostly stretch in a transverse 
direction, are bordered at the h:zher ex- 
tremity by inaccessible rocks, and on the 
other extend into cultivated valleys. The 
ithickness of the ice varies in different 
parts. M. de Saussure found its general 
depth in the Glacier des Bois from eighty 
to a hundred feet ; but questions not the 
information of those who assert, that in 
some places its thickness exceeds even 
six hundred feet. 

These immense fields of ice are inter- 
sected by large transverse chasms ; and 
present the appearance of walls, pyra- 
mids, and other fantastic shapes, observ- 
led at all heights and in all situations, 
wherever the declivity exceeds thirty or 
forty degrees. The surface of the ice is 
not so slippery as that of frozen ponds or 
rivers ; itis rough and granulated, and is 
only dangerous to the passenger in steep 
descents. It is not transparent, but is 
extremely porous and full of small bub- 
bles, which seldom exceed the size of a 
pea, and consequently is not so compact 
as common ice. 

The Upper Glaciers may be subdivi- 
ded into those which cover the summits, 
and those which extend along the sides 
of the Alps. Those which cover the 
summits of the Alps, owe their origin to 
the snow that falls at all seasons of the year, 
«nd which remains nearly in its original 
state, being congealed into a hard sub- 
stance, and not converted into ice. For 
although, according to the opinion of 
some philosophers, the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and of other elevated mountains, 
is, from the glistening of the surface, sup- 
posed to be covered with pure ice, yet 
it appears, both from theory and experi- 
ence, that it is not ice but snow. For, 
in so elevated and cold a region, there 
cannot be melted a quantity of snow suf- 
ficient to impregnate with water the whole 
mass, which remains undissolved. Ex- 
perience also justifies this reasoning. M. 
de Saussure found the top of Mont Blanc 
only encrusted with ice, which though 
of a firm consistence, was yet penetrable 
with a stick ; and on the declivities of 
the summit he discovered, beneath the 
surface, a soft snow without coherence. 

The substance which clothes the sides 
of the Alps is neither pure snow, like 
that of the summits, nor ice which forms 
the Lower Glaciers, but is an assemblage 
of both. It contains less snow than the 
summits, because the summer heat has 
more power to dissolve it, and because 
the liquified snow descending from above, 
the mass is penetrated with a larger quan- 
tity of water. It contains more snow 
than the Lower Glaciers, because the 
dissolution of the snow is comparatively 
lesser. Hence the ice is even more po- 
rous, opaque, and less compact than the 
ice of the Lower Glaciers ; and is of so 
doubtful a texture as renders it, in many 
parts, difficult to decide, whether it may 
be called ice or frozen snow. 


Among these curious phenomena of 
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ticularly the dangerous bridge over the 
river Lutschinen, in the bailliage of In- 
iterlacken, and canton of Berne, in Swis- 
iserland. This river is formed by the 
junction of two streams, the Weiss Luts- 
chinen, flowing through the valley of 
Lauterbrunen ; and the Schwarts Lutschi- 
nen, which comes from the valley of Grin- 
delwalde. Having left the fertile plains 
of Gisteig, and passed the village of Wil- 
derswyl, the breadth of the valley les- 
sons, and continues to grow so narrow, 
that the stream of the Lutschinen can 
hardly force a passage. In the rainy 
season, the river forms a torrent, which 
rushes impetuously through the great 
masses of rock that obstruct its course, 
and, with inconceivable violence, forces 
from their beds the most enormous frag- 
ments. The road to Twey-Lutschinen 
and Lauterbrunen is over this river, by 
a kind of bridge, which to a stranger to 
the country, exhibits a very terrific ap- 
pearance ; suspended over a roaring 
torrent, and fixed against the sides of 
rocks that are almost in a leaning position, 
it exhibits the idea of a double danger. 
A huge vertical stone, raised in the mid- 
dle of the river, supports sume thick 
planks, so badly joined as to be neither 
steady nor solid; and these form a 
wretched insecure bridge, over which 
the country people daily pass, with a firm 
step and undaunted eye; a passage, 
which the traveller unaccustomed to such 
strange communications. would tremble 
to attempt. From this place the river 
flows till it falls into the Lake of Brientz. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF GEM EN- 
GRAVING, 


~— 


It is difficult to trace the origin of Gem 
Engraving ; doubtless the mode of cut- 
ting and preparing hard stones was devis- 
ed by the necessities ot the early nations, 
and employed by them in the formation 
of tools and military weapons, the know- 
ledge of the superior utility of metals 
for those purposes being comparatively, 
if not quite, unknown. The antiquity 
of this invention is established beyond alt 
question. Mr. Croly, in his remarks on 
this subject, in the “*‘ Gems” so charming- 
ly etched by Dagley, remarks— 

“That India, the common source of 
all the arts, probably gave birth to it. 
Signets of lapis lazuli and emerald have 
been found with Sanscrit inscriptions, 
presumed to be ef antiquity beyond all 
record. The natural transmission of the 
arts was from India to Egypt ; the whole 
symbolic mythology of the latter people 
occurs upon hard stones of almost every 
description. The stones of the Jewish 
High Priest’s breast-plate were engraved 
with the names of the twelve tribes, and- 
of these stones one was a diamond ! 
‘*The Etruscans, a singular nation, 
whose existence is scarcely known but 
in the fragments of their arts, but who, 
on the faith of these fragments, must take 
a high rank among the polished nations 
of the old world, have enriched our col- 
lections with gems of a compound style. 
Their general shape is like the Egyptian 
—that of the Scarabceus ; and where the 
shape differs, the Scarabceus was fre- 
quently found engraved. The subjects 
are chiefly Grecian, but of the more an- 
cient stories of Greece ; the war of the 
Chieftains at Thebes; Peleus devoting 
his hair ; Tydeus after bathing ; Hercu- 
les bearing the tripod,” &c. 

There appears no proof that mechani- 
cal skill attained in the infancy of the art 
any considerable perfection. The Indi- 
an characters are sufficiently rude, and 
most of the Egyptian hieroglyphics are as 
coarsely indented as possible: indeed, if 
we give the case a moment’s reflection. 
it could not be otherwise—the operation 
must have been chiefly effected, with 
much labour and loss of time, by the hand 
Whatever conjectures might be hazard- 
ed upon the subject, it is quite clear that 














nature are many picturesque objects, par- 


the Greeks have no claim to the inven- 
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tion of the machinery by which the pro- 
cess of gem engraving is effected. The 
merit of it appears to rest with the Egyp- 
tians ; but as the art travelled from the 
banks of the Nile to the shores of Attica, 
it became invested with a character of 
dignity and importance proportioned to 
its merits ; and patronized by the great 
names of antiquity, it kept pace with the 
higher studies of sculpture and painting. 
‘hus, with the lapse of ages, and the 
progress of civilization, the feeling of en- 
thusiasm for this beautiful study, and the 
knowledge of its mechanical execution, 
increased : and in the~time of Pericles, 
when Greece was at her loftiest eminence 
of splendour, the art of gem sculpture 
attained its justly boasted perfection. 


The beauties of Grecian art expired 
not with her liberties. When the pha- 
janxes of those whose ancestors conquer- 
ed at Marathon and Platewa were scatter- 
ed before the cohorts of Rome; when 
the spirit of freedom departed, the ge- 
nius of the arts lingered behind, and 
shed a ray, dim and imperfect, but still 
lovely, over her vanishing glories, The 
arts, in general, flourished with the ris- 
ing majesty of Rome ; nor were our be- 
loved gems forgotten. On the contrary, 
their triumphant march continued ; and 
prior to the reign ef Augustus, as well as 
during that period, some of the Roman 
artists rivalled the excellence of their 
Greek predecessors. The works which 
yet remain to us, incontestibly prove how 
much this art was appreciated—how 
much it was encouraged ; and the conse- 
quent elevated station which was gained 
by those employed in its cultivation. In- 
deed the very large size of the apotheosis 
of Augustus and the Vienna gem (cameos 
of singular beauty,) would almost induce 
a belief that the apparatus employed in 
those days differed semewhat from that 
with which we are now acquainted. 

Here a blank occurs in our history. 
The mother of nations was at length hurl- 
ed from her pinnacle of universal em- 
pire ; and it is bootless to seek for aught 
allied with mind, during the despotism of 
men who boasted “that no green thing 
ever flourished on the soil where their 
horses’ hoofs had once trod.” In the 
fifteenth century gem engraving revived ; 
Italy was the chosen place for the recom- 
mencement of her career ; and there are 
some interesting and curious specimens 
of her progress during that period still 
remaining. 

We hasten now to more modern times. 
The names of Pikler and Natter, among 
the Germans, are familiar to every ama- 
teur of gems. Their productions (par- 
ticularly these of the latter) approach 
very nearly to the beauty of the antique. 
Mr. Croly, in his work, has mentioned 
with praise-worthy complacency the very 
high rank which some of our own coun- 
trymen have attained in this department 
of art—the names of Brown and Mer- 
chant are sufficient to attest this fact— 
but why is that of Burch omitted, who 
was unquestionably the father of gem en- 
graving in this —_— ? To the list 
might safely be added the names of 
Wray, Dean, and Frewin, as not likely to 
be forgotten by those who are capable of 
appreciating excellence in works of this 
description. 

Mr. Tassie, in his invaluable reposito- 
ry, has impressions from almost all the 
various collections of gems in the world, 
by means of which those works, which 
otherwise would have been buried in 
comparative oblivion, are attainable at a 
very trifling expense by every lover of 
the Fine Arts. This is the most complete 
collection in Europe, amounting to nearly 
twenty thousand in number, and compris- 
ing casts of almost every gem, whether 
antique or modera of known celebrity. 

It is not so fully known as it should be, 
that in Tassie’s collection there are also 
above twelve hundred fine impressions 
from the splendid Greek and Roman 





intents and purposes, nearly lost to the 
public. The importance of these also, 
deserves to make them a favourite study 
with the accomplished mind of England. 
These relics of antiquity, as welf as the 
gems, may be truly said ‘to revive the 
forgotten skill and the varnished beauty 
of by-gone ages.” 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 

FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
ci 

The present Season has been unusually 
productive of Foreign Works; among 
the most remarkable are, the Memoirs 
of the unfortunate Marie Antomette, by 
Madame Campan ; Napoleon’s great His- 
torical Work ; the Journal of Count Las 
Cases; the Memoirs of the eccentric 
Count Rapp; the Journal of the present 
King of France, and the MS. of 1814, 
being an account of the first invasion of 
France by the Allies, drawn up at the 
command of Napoleon, by his Private 
Secretary, Baron Fain, and illustrated 
with the Secret Correspondence of the 
various Ministers. 


—~- 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, generally known 
by the designation of Plato Taylor, on 
account of his translation of the works of 
the celebrated Greek Philosopher, is 
preparing Elements of a new Arithmetical 
Notation, in some respect analogous to 
that of Decimals, by which expressions 
producing a great variety of infinite series 
may be obtained, which can by no other 
means be found; the series discovered 
by the moderns, for the quadrature of 
the circle and hyperbola, are shown to 
be aggregately incommensurable quanti- 
ties ; and acriterion is given, by which 
the commensurability or incommensura- 
bility of infinite series may be infallibly 
and universally ascertained. 


—~ 

Miss Macauley, read a poem of her 
own composition, entitled “* Mary Stuart.” 
The poem appeared to possess consider- 
able merit, and the fair author recited it 
with great judgment and effect. The 
recitation took place in the great Concert 
Room at the King’s Theatre. ; 


—~— 

The first edition of the Bishop’s Bible, 
printed in 1568, is often designated by the 
appellation of the Leda Bible ; for, strange 
to say, at the commencement of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the story of 
Leda and Jupiter is engraved on wood. 
This Bible is further remarkable for 
these particulars :—at the beginning is 
the head of Elizabeth ; at the end of the 
second part is the head of the Earl of 
Leicester ; at the end of the third part is 
the head of Burleigh. 


—~— 

M. Sor, who so long delighted and 
surprised the lovers of music in London 
by his performance on the Spanish guitar, 
is now living at Paris. Early in April 
he displayed his talents at the Salle des 


menus plaisirs, where he charmed all the 


Parisian amateurs by an instrument which, 
says our French correspondent, might 
from its appearance have been taken for 
a guitar; but judging by its harmony, 
must have been a complete orchestra, 
enclosed in a small compass. 


~ 

Spanish Heroines—A German Paper 
states, that a highly interesting picture 
has been published, representing in a 
very correct manner the Spanish women, 
who have formed themselves into a 
regiment at Barcelona. Their costume 
is every way suitable, and they are armed 
with a light lance. Marshal St. Cyr, in 
his work on Catalonia, praises the courage 
of a similarly organized battalion at Ge-| 
rona in the last Spanish war. 


~ 

A beautiful Roman tesselated pavement 
has been discovered at Thruxton, Hants, 
(Eng.) with a portrait of a Roman general 
in the centre. 





coins, collected at an immense expense 


by the late Dr. Hunter. The are| ’ husteion Censorship.— The Conversa- 
now at Glasgow, where they are, to all | tion-Blatt, a monthly publication at Leip- 


sic, gives an account of the operations 
of the Austrian Censorship during the 
month of October last. ‘This censor- 
ship has different degrees of judgment, 
of approval, and of condemnation, very 
much like those of the late Inquisition 
at Madrid. There are the transeat 
the admittur, the correctis corrigendis 
and the omissis delendis. The admittur 
conveys the highest approbation of the 
censors ; the transeat expresses a slight 
disapprobation. The works to which 
this qualified censure was principally 
applied in October were works of Ger- 
man theology. 

>. 


At the revival of letters, such was the 
high estimation in which the works of 
the ancients were held, that a manuscript 
of the History of Livy, sent to Cosmo 
de Medici to Alfonso King of Naples, 
with whom he was at variance, conciliat- 
ed the breach between them ; ani al- 
though the King’s physicians insinuated 
that the book was probably poisoned, 
Altonso disregarded their suspicion, and 
began with great avidity the perusal of 
the work. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Editor,—The following beautiful 
Sonnet is said to have been written some 
time in the twelfth century, by a bard of 
the Deasy’s country, now part of the 
county of Waterford, Ireland, and to have 
been translated by a gentleman well 
skilled in the language and antiquities of 
the country. It is to be regretted, that 
no contemporary bard has given the 
author’s name. 

Wik BR 


EVELINA. 
(Traasiated from the Irish.) 


‘* It was on the white hawthorn, on the 
brow of the valley, | saw the rising of 
the day first break—the young, the soft, 
ihe gay delightful morning ; it kissed the 
crimson of the rose, mixed with her 
smiles, and laughed the season on us. 
Rise, my Evelina! soul that informs my 
heart! Do thou rise, too, more lovely 
than the morn in her blushes, more mo- 
dest than the rifled rose when weeping 
in her dews, pride of the western shores ! 
The sky’s blue face, when cleared by 
dancing sun-beams, looks not serener 
than thy countenance ; the richness of 
the wild honey is on thy lip, and thy 
breath exhales sweets like the apple- 
blossom ;—black are thy locks, my Eve- 
lina! and polished as the raven’s smooth 
pinions ; the swan’s silver plumage is not 
fairer than thy neck,—and the witch of 
love heaves all her enchantments from 
thy bosom. Rise, my Evelina! the 
sprightly beam of the sun descends to 
kiss thee, without enmity to me, and the 
heath reserves its blossoms to greet thee 
with its odours; thy timid lover will 
pluck thee strawberries from the awful 
lofty crag, and rob the huazle of its auburan 
pride, the sweetness of whose kernel 
thou far exceedest ;—let my berries be 
as red as thy lips, and my nuts ripe, yet 
milky as the love-begotten fluid in the 
bridal bosom. Queen of the cheerful 


smile! shall I not meet thee in the moss- ||" 


grown cave, and press to my heart thy 
beauties in the wood of Iniscother ? How 
long wilt thou leave me, Evelina, mourn- 
ful as the lone son of the rock ; telling 
thy beauties to the passing gale, and 
pouring out my complaints to the grey 
stone of the valley? Ah! dost thou not 
hear my songs, O virgin! thou, who 
shouldst be the tender daughter of a 
meek-eyed mother! Whenever thou 
comest, Evelina, thou approachest like 
summer to the children of frost; and 
welcome with rapture are thy steps to 
my view, as the harbinger of light to the 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


~_— 


No. 16. of Vol. Il. of the MinzRVA will contain _ 
the following articles: 


PoputaR Taues.—The Inexorable Resolution. 

Tue TRaVELLER.—Marriage and funerat 
Ceremonies in Bornio. 

LITERATURE.—.Volices of new English Pub- 
lications, 

Tue Drama.— London Theatres. 

BiocraPuy.—Memoirs of Euripedes. 

ARTS AND Scimnces,—Condensation of the 
Gases into Liquids. Economical Bridges. Sci- 
entific and Literary Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nals.— Natural History. 

PoETRY.—Nootonuc and Ompoia, an indian 
Ballad. Part First. “Lines written ina Lady's 
Album ;” with other pieces. 


GLEANER, REcorD, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY 


LL EEEEE—EERREEEEeEeEEeaeE 
THE RECORD. 


—— A thing of Shreds and Patches'—H amet. 








The Grand Jury for the city aud county 
of New-York, has found a bill against Judah, 
the author of the scurrilous book, entitled 
* Gotham and the Gothamites.” 


Mr. R. ~~ of this city has invented 
a machine, called the Fluid Ventiduct, for 
ventilating vessels at sea, and preventing the 
generation of foul air and pestilential dis- 
eases It is so constructed as to operate 
merely by the power gained by the motion 
of the vessel, is not expensive, needs no re- 
pairs, requires no attendance during the long- 
est voyages, and may be applied to vessels 
of any dimensions. 


The floating beacon projected by Capt. 
Reid, for the entrance of our harbour, as an 
additional guide to the benighted mariner, 
has been completed, and floated to the Hook, 
where it is firmly moored in an eligible posi- 
tion for iron cables. 


Dr. Pascalis has secured the copyright of 
a new work, on the danger of interments in 
populous cities. It is now printing, and 
will soon be published. 


The address before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Union College, at the approach- 
ing commencement, is to be delivered by the 
Hon. De Witt Clinton. 


The Connecticut Asylum for the instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, has made a 
seveoth annual report. 110 persens have 
at different periods been admitted. 50 have 
left the Asylum, and 69 remain. 


Judge Wright commenced his survey of 
the route contemplated for the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal on the Ist inst. His re- 
port is expected in about six weeks. 


The Sea Serpent was seen about a week 
ago by a young man in a row-boat, near 

ape Ann shore. He came within 8 feet of 
the boat, with about 25 feet of his length 
out of the water. His head the young man 
\describes as being “as big as a considerable 
sized cask, but flattened.” 


Thirty hands are now at work looking for 
gold in the newly discovered mine in North 
Carolina; four workmen found 70 penny- 
weights in two days; and a poor man had 
found a single piece worth 1700 dollars. 
The bed of the mine is from one and a 
half to two miles wide, and is said to form 
part of a vein extending from Deep to Sa- 
vannah River. 

-e 


MARRIED, 
Capt. Phineas Stewart to Miss Catharine By 


ank, 
Mr. Charles A. Briggs to Miss Mary Huestis. 
Capt. Jabez Humphreys to Miss Jane Liddle. 
Mr. James Ashton Bayard to Miss Anne Fran- 


cis. 
Mr. Jonathan Thorne to Miss Lydia Ann 
Corse. 
Mr. John P. Riley to Miss Mary Barr. 
Mr. Edward Odell to Miss Malvina Hicks. 


DIED, 


Mr. James Grant, aged 70 years. 
Mr. Martin Stafford, aged 26 years. 
Mr. Zebidee Ring, aged-9 years. 
Mrs. F. Hoffman, aged 43 years, 
Mr. Joseph E. Tardy, aged 24 years. 
Mr. Samuel Tooker, aged 51 years. 
Mr. John Shardy, aged 67 years, 
Mr. Oliver Hicks. 

Mis. Eve Lane. 

Miss Louisa Vibert. 








eye of darkness. 
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POETRY. 


**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every piace in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an r more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


ON PEALE’S PICTURE 
OF “THE COURT OF DEATH.” 


‘Though the unsparing hand of Time 
Flings ever earth his mantle gray ; 
Though forests, towers, and rocks sublirne, 
Perish alike beneath his sway; [a day, 
Man, beauteous in his strength ; man, living but 
Imparts to perishable things a charm, 
Which can the desolating power disarm, 
And snatch from glory’s sun a never-dying ray ! 


See how those sable folds involve 
Yon awful being where he sits enthroned : 
Upon his brow immoveable resolve, 
Unyielding sternness, sympathy disowned, 
Resistless strength, perennial youth are found. 
Moves ke that arm of might! then, nations, 
perish ! 
Then, severed are those ties we love to cherish, 
And broken-hearted anguish wails around, 


Now view yon form in graceful bending ; 
Say, is that young similer, Pleasure? 
Tells she not of bliss unending, 
Within that vase’s ruby treasure? 
Curls are hers of wavy lightness ; 
Eyes whose faintest glearn is brightness ;* 
Cheeks of love’s own rosy hues; 
Lips whose sweetness joys diffuse. 
Oh! when such a form is willing 
To press the cup she now is filling, 
Flow can youth find power to fly, 
And not ’mid pleasure’s votaries die? 


Hark! tis the trumpet’s voice, 
Re-echoing through the cave afar, 
That bids yon fiend rejoice, 
Whose glaring torches light forth war. 
His haughty soul is chained to passion’s car : 
Oh God! that face, how terrible to see, 
There mercy cannot dwell, there pity cannot be: 
There pride, revenge, ambition, hatred, jar. 


With locks of silver, there 
Age gently presses near the throne ; 
*Tis not for him to feel a fear, 
Nor comes he tremblingly alone. 
His foot is in oblivion’s water, 
But see his lovely, holiest daughter, 
Virtue, sustains him, while upraising 
Eyes oft turn’d to heaven in praising, 
She says, “ Almighty ! may thy will be done !” 
J. D. G. 


—~ 
For the Minerva. 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS, 


When the chill gales of Autumn have strewu on the ground 
The foliage of berb and of tree, 

Gtil) dressed in spriog’s livery the willow is found ; 
Sweet Hope! ’tis an emblem of thee: 


Por when sorrow's cold breath with its withering power, 
O’er life’s latest verdure has past, 

And rudely destroy’d pleasure’s every flower, 
Hope uniaded blooms on to the last. 


4h, what were our anguish when loved ones depart 
From life to the dark cheerless tomb ! 

Af hope did not kindly assure the sad heart 
That the spirit dwells not in its gloom. 


But soaring away te a happier clime, 
Unknown to all sorrow or fear, 

It awaits but one joy—that most rapturous time 
That shall join it with those it left here! 


‘Lhen Death is a friend; when misfortune and pain 
Pursue us o’er life's dreary road, 

He frees us at once from the hideous train 
And leads to a peaceful abode. 


Such are Hope's cheering words, and who wou!d not believe 
An assurance so pregnant with bliss! 

Shey call her a siren who loves to deceive, 
Oh, she.does not deceive us in this! 


Let the worm of the earth make this body his prey ; 
Tis but dust and to dust shall return: 

Vet the soul cannot die with its mansion of clay, 
Or be closed in the funeral urn. 


*gn we think the bright spark of celestial dame, 
Whose influence we feel in each thought, 
‘ $ destined to warm but this perishing frame, 


THES WINEEVA, 


It cannot be so :—then sweet Hope we will trust 
in the truth that thy whispers convey, 

And believe, though the body must moulder to dust, 
‘That the spirit can never decay ; 


That souls which are fondly united on earth 
By the ties of affection and love, 
Rejoicing, in death shaJl but find a new birth, 
Abd meet in the regions above. 


Beloved of my childhood, beloved of my youth! 
Who hast left thy fond friends for a while, 
Methinks 1 can hear thee attest the glad truth, 
While thou echo’st my thoughts with a smile. 


h 


At this still hour of sl , when ly a sound 
Breaks the silence that reigns through the night, 
Thy shade to my fancy seems hovering around, 
And whispering words of delight. 





But my eyelids are heavy ; the sweet soother, sleep, 
Invites on my couch to recline ;— 
Oh! may those who have oft prest their pillow to weep, 
Meet the peace that now awaits me on mine. 
June, 1823. Laurence, 
—~ 
CUPID ON A PEACOCK, 
All the colours glistening 
On the rainbow of the spring, 
Mingled with the deeper hue 
Of the grass green emerald too, 
Are upon that bird, whose neck 
Crimson wreaths of roses deck,— 
Mounted by a Boy, whose lip 
Is such as the bee would sip 
For the first rosebud in May. 
Love, upon a summer day, 
Bade the Graces link a chain 
Of sweet flowers, for a rein 
Round the peacock’s glorious wing. 
Forth he rode ; then, like the king 
Of bright colours, smiles, and blooms, 
Sunny darts and golden plumes. 
Oh this is not that sweet love, 
Own companion to the dove; 
But a wild and wandering thing, 
Varying as the lights that fling 
Radiance o'er his peacock’s wing, 
I do weep, that Love should be 
Ever linked with Vanity. 


ATALANTA. 
A Huntress with her silver bow, 
And radiant curls upon the snow 
Of a young brow, whose open look 
Was fair and pure as the clear brook 
On which the moonlight plays; ’tis she, 
Companion of the forest tree, 
Of Scyrus, she whose foot of wind 
Left stag and arrow far behind, 
Whose heart, like air or sunshine free, 
Recked but to scorn what love might be. 
*¢ My soul is far too proud for love ; 
I would be like yon lark above, 
With will and power to wing my way, 
With none to watch and none to stay ; 
And Love’s chain would be sad to me 
As were a cage, free bird, to thee. 
Ill would it suit a heart like mine 
To live upon another’s look ; 
Til could I bear the doubts, the griefs, 
The all that anxious love must brook, 
Thou bright winged god! I mock thy chain, 
Thy arrow points to me in vain.” 
But maiden vows are like the rose, 
Bending with every breeze that blows; 
Or like the sparkles on the stream, 
Changing with every changing gleam ; 
Or like the colours on her cheek, 
Or like the words her lips will speak, 
Each firm resolve will melt away 
Like ice before a sunny ray. 
Soon that young Huntress of the grove 
Bartered her liberty for love, 
And sighed and smiled beneath the thrall 
Of him whose rule is over all. 
—=_ 
THE FISHER. 
Sweet o’er the ocean the sun-beam is breaking, 
And the breath of the morning just skims the blue wave, 
Nor a frown nor a foam is the geatle breeze waking, 
But o'er the beach playful the brine-waters lave. 
From the neat fisher’s cot is young Heary descending, 
To trim bis light bark for the ocean again; 
But his lov’d vne, his Nancy, in sorrow heart-rending, 
- Forebodes some disaster and prays he'll remain. 


Come, cheer up, my love, see the morning sun dancing 
O’er the ocean away whers the sweet breezes sigh, 

And the gay waters upwards their sua-light are glaneing, 
Toa beaven as bright as the blue of thine eye. 

Ab, Henry! as false as the false lover’s promise, 
Are the dimples of ocean, the tints of the sky ; 

And the hopes of our hearts, oh ! how oft they fade from us, 





And when life is no more become nought? 


The cold blast comes o’er them—thdy lapguish and die. 


Oh bash, dearest Nancy ! nor cast o'er the morrow 
A shade that will darken the noon of its ray, 
But rather a beam from day's loveliness borrow, 
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To melt those dark ¢louds from thy bosom away. 
Then baste te our cot, and the glad smile of even 
Shall) brighten the moment of meeting again; 
Adieu, love, he cried, and the beach gaily leaving, 
The little bark bounds o’er the bright-bosom’d main. 


The dark clouds are gathered, the sea-birds are screaming. 
As swif\ly they flap their broad wings to the shore; 
And at intervals now the blue lightning is gleaming, 
And anon the big wave peels the deep thunder o’er- 
Tis night, and the voice of the tempest is rending, 
The wide vault above with its maddening roar ; 
When a dark speck is seen with the wild waves contending-- 
Ab! that pillow has ewept it '—they see it no more. 


All sad through the tempest the red moon is gleaming, 
When Nancy in tears leaves her sorrowful home, 

And her bright tresses loose on the rude gale are streaming, 
And her eyes o'er the waste of the wild waters roam ; 

But alas ! "tis in vain, nought their glance can discover, 
And hope fades away from the desolate fair, 

And cold on her heart, as the night-chill steals over 
Early flowerets of spring, comes the dew of despair— 


When she saw on the cold beach a form rudely lying, 
As a weed from the caves of the rude ocean cast, 
And swift as an angel that tends o’er the dying, 
She flew—but the heart’s latest throbbing was past. 
As the pale rose she fell, which the stern blast does sever, 
And thy spirit, fair maiden, fled taintless and free 
Tothose blest lands above where the tempest comes never, 
Nor fate will e’er frown on thy Henry and thee. 
—_—_ 
SONG. 
From “ The Hunting of Craven,” an unpublished poem. 


Away, Lady, fiy—from thy dark native mountains, 


fountains— 

From the depth of thy glens—from the sweep of thy 
valleys— 

Where the ‘warrior hath trod, where the hunter now 
sallies— 

Away, Lady, fy! Yet vale, mountain, and river 

May sweep, tower, and flow, and be thine again never ! 


O, thoughtless and light beats the heart in thy bosom ! 

Yet thine eye is the diamond—thy cheek is the blossom—| 
Thy form is the seraph's, all grace and all lightness— 

The charm of thy spirit around thee is brightness— 

And young eyes may gaze, and young bosoms may quiver— 
Affections may change, and retura to us never! 


‘Tis done! ’'Mid the dazzle of bliss and of splendour, 
Still fewer and fainter the musings - though teader— 
Whicheraft back thy soul to the land of thy childhood, 
Where mountain and meadow, where river and wild- wood 
And thousands of bearts, throbbing fondly as ever, 
Lament thee away—to be ours again never ! 
oe 

THE INDIAN OF PEQUOD. 
Content with his forest, his fountain, and sod, 
Lives the Indian who roams through the wilds of Pequod. 


His food that of Nature—dry leaves are his bed, 
O’er bis cave the dark vine asa curtain is spread ;— 
Unknown the retreat and the valleys untrod, 

Of the Indian who roams threugh the wilds of Pequod. 


But talk of oppression, and where is the hand 

More ready to battle with bow or with brand? 

Yet little is heeded proud tyranny’s nod, 

By the Indian who roams through the wilds of Pequod. 


And if pressed by numbers he fall in the strife, 
Unvanquished in death, as unshackled in life; 
With a smile for his foes, and a prayer to bis God, 
Dies the Indian who roams through the wilds of Pequod. 
te 
Lpigram. 
MONITION TO THE LADIES. 
Myrtilla, rising with the dawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing morn ; 
But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again. 


—_————_——___ 
ENIGMAS, 


Thy mead-bordered streams, and thy heather-fringed|} 


The Christian JEra. 


1261 King Henry of England dispensed from his 
oath to his barons, levied troops to bring 
then to their duty. 

1262 Pope Urban IV. invested with the kingdom 
of Sicily, Charles Count of Anjou, and 
brother to St. Louis. 

1263 Civil War in England between King Hen- 
ry and his barons, 

1264 The quarrel between King Henry and his 
barons being referred to the French King, 
he decided in the king’s favour; but the 
Barons renewed the war, took the King 
and Princes prisoners. 

1265 The Earl of Montfort called the first perlia- 
ment; Montfort and his son were slain, 
and the King released. 

—— Charles of Anjou crowned King of Sicily at 

Rome. 

1267 Conradin son of Conrad the Emperor, 
coming to recover Sicily, seized Tuscany 
and magna, entered Rome, and was 
proclaimed Emperor by the people in the 
pope's absence. 

—— The English Barons rose again, but were 
soon reduced. 

1269 Conradin defeated, taken prisoner by 
Charles, King of Sicily, was tried and 
executed at Naples, with Frederic of Baden 
Duke of Austria, ‘ 

1270 St. Louis, King of France, having landed 
near Tunis in Africa, died there, ia the 
44th year of his reign. Philip 11. his 
eldest son, surnamed the Bold, succeeded, 
and defeated the Infidels. 

1272 The county of Toulouse united to the 
crown of France, by the death of Alphonsus, 
brother to St. Louis. 

—— Death of Henry Ill. King of England, io 

the 57th year of his reign. 

—— Edward I. his son, then in the Holy Land, 
was proclaimed his successor. 

1273 Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, chief of the 
House of Austria, was chosen and crowned 
Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1274 King Edward Longshanks arrived in Eng- 
land, and was crowned. 

1276 Rodolph tae Emperor made war on Ottocar, 

King of Bohemia; obliged him to acknow- 

ledge his title, and to cede Austria, which 

the posterity of Rodolph have held ever 


since. 

1280 Remarkable year for Abundance through- 
out Europe. 

—— China finally conquered by the Mogul Tar- 
tars, under the descendants of Gengiskan. 

1281 Rodolph ordered the public acts to be 
written in German, not in Latin. 

1282 The Sicilians, on Easter Sunday at Vesper, 
massacred all the French without sparing 
women or sucking babes: which is since 
called the Sicilian Vespers. 

—— Death of Michael Paleologus, Greek Em- 
ror et Constantinople. Andronicus IJ. 
is son succeeded. he union between 

the Greek and Latin churches was again 
interrupted. 

1284 The last Prince of Wales being killed, 
King Edward gave that title to his eldest 
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son. 

—— Death of Charles, King of Sicily; his 

rights were inherited by his son Charles, 

then a prisoner. 

—— Death of Philip the Bold, King of France ; 
he was succeeded by his son Philip 1V. 
surnamed the Fair. 

1289 Charlies the Lame crowned King of Sicily 
at Rome; but his claim was disputed by 
the King of Arragon. 

—— Tripoli taken from the Christians by a 
Sultan of Egypt of the Mameluke race. 

—— Corsica submitted to Genoa. 

1291 Death of the Emperor Rodolph after a 
reign of 18 years. 


|| The Christians lost Acre, and were entirely 


expelled from Syria by the Mameluke 
Sultans of Egypt. 

1292 Adolphus, count of Nassau, chosen Em- 
or of the West. 

— ing Edward declared John Baliol King of 

Scotland, to the prejudice of Robert Bruce. 

1294 Peter the Hermit chosen pope by the name 








* And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all 
Despise not the value of thingsthat aresmall” " 





Answer to Enigma in our last. 
Wit's magic power dispels the mystic screening 
That veils your sense! Earth may entombed hold, 
Iu either bearing of your ‘+ double meaning,” 
Our sov'reign—and the common sov'reign—coLp? 


One crown appears an offer mighty handsome,— 
Five shillings, I have no dislike to touch ;— 

But well may rour crowns be a sov’reign’s ransom ;— 
Indeed some sov’rcizas are not worth so much. 


“The poor have seldom me to change” —oh ninnies! 
You have great reason to be proud, I'm sure; 

Has not the sov’reign banish'd all your cvinRas, 
And come himself, though seldom, to your door ? 


Your “ rich reward” I claim—let it “ descend 


In darkness""—no ‘* companion's roar’’ shall shock it :— 
You are, or ought to be, aware, my friend, 
There are few sov'reigns in a poct’s pocket. 


NEW PUZZLE. 


of Celestine V. abdicated the papal dignity. 

1295 The Scots entered into a confederaey with 
France against England. 

1296 King Edward took Edinburgh, and made 
his prisoner Baliol resign bis crown. 

1297 Dissention between King Edward and his 
subjects on account of taxes. A law was 
made that no tax should be levied without 
an act of parliament. 

1298 Adolphus deposed by the German Electors 
and Albert of Austria chosen in his stead. 

1299 Beginning of the Ottoman race. 

1300 King Edward’s third expedition against 
Scotland. 
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